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Potes. 
MEDIEVAL WORDS 


The following first list of stray words which I | 


have chanced to note, mainly from twelfth and 
thirteenth century sources, may be useful in fur- 
Bishing detailed references for some future dic- 
tionary such as that projected by the Selden 
Society. It will, I hope, elicit information from 
@orrespondents whose reading is more medieval 
than mine. Here and there it may establish some 
fresh conclusion, but more frequently its purpose 


| common. 
| See Brachet. 


domini abbatis.” 





fs that of an illustrative note or query,* seeking 
information oftener than giving it. 

Appennis (‘ Textes Rel.,’ pp. 8, 9), a legal docu- 
Ment of the nature of an indenture executed in 
daplicate. Here is the quotation, of which the 
@ammar is execrable, but the sense clear : “Ut 





Mane carthola, qui vocatur appennis......adfirmare 
deberet.” Further mention is made of “duo 





The gloss, where 
the reference 


* A word will explain my method 
there is one, is always made to foll 
Sicept where the gloss f is a vernacular quotatior 
the source of which is included in the reference. The 

owing are the abbreviations ’-=‘ Scots Acts of 

lament,’ ed. Thomas Thomson: ‘ Textes Rel.’ 
*Textes Relatifa aux instit es et publiques | 
sux ep ques Mérovingienne lingienne, par M, | 
Thévenin 1887, Part I 


ow 


ites 


sistrum Palati- | 
fem Dune]menee eries): * T.A.C I'résa Ancien 
Coutumier outumie le Normandie,’ par E. J. Tar- 
dif, 1881), ; 


appennis......unum quem ipsi aput se reteniat et 
alium quem in foro puplico suspenditur.” 

Arenga (4‘R.P.D.,’ xc, xci), the complimentary 
preamble of an address. Here is the full explana- 
tion, which is, mayhap, open to criticism. It is 


| the work of a style-compiler :— 


“Arenga est przambula benivolencie captacio per 
verba primne secunde2 ac terci# persone attentes reddens 
et alliciens auditores, Unde dicitur arenga. Et dicitur 
arenga ab ares quod est virtus quia virtuosum est cuili 
bet perornato reddere auditores benivolos et attentos.” 
Styles of these arenge or dictamina were not un 
This is our modern word harangue. 


Bedding and breding (1 ‘S.A.,’ 743). Ina dis 
puted jurisdiction at Forfar, where the Abbot of 
Arbroath was claiming a prisoner from the king’s 
court, one answer made to the claim was that the 
man ‘‘non fuit ad bedding nec breding in terra 
abbatis propter quod non debuit habere curiam 
This probably means that he 
had not a domicile by residence, i.e. bedding, nora 


| domicile of origin, i.e. breding, in the abbot’s 
| lands. 


Berivagium (1 ‘S.A.,’ 437), beverage, drink- 
money. In 1281, when wine was shifted from one 
cellar to another the dues were a penny for the 
town and three halfpence pro berivagio. See Du 
Cange, voce “ Biberagium.” 

Blalyt (1 ‘S.A.’ 743). There were four pledges 
or wagers in which no essoign or legal delay was 
admissible. These were the “ plegium de blalyt,” 
the wager of redhand, the wager of judgment, and 
the wager of leading proof. 

Bothena, bothyn (1 ‘8.A.,’ 321, 382), used as 
equivalent to a lordship. Skene, hac voce, traces 
it to bucht, a sheepfold, a suggestion which leaves 
a good deal to be desired. 

Caturius (1 ‘§.A.,’ 378), probably a form of 
chacurius, a courser or swift horse. See Blount’s 
‘Tenures,’ ed. 1679, pp. 68, 134. Compare 
gatharion, infra, 

Cindra, sundra (1 ‘S.A..,’ 
pigs, “qualibet sundra videlicet de decem porcis. 
Skene, in his edition of the ‘ Regiam,’ &c., writes 
cindra, 

Cragga (1 ‘8.A.,’ 358), a crag, a rock. 

Crudis (Glasgow Chartulary, 198, 227), “ia le 
crudis,” referring to a part of the cathedral, sup- 
posed to be the crypt. 

Cudernus (1 ‘S.A.,’ 359), a measure of cheese. 

Culqwanus (1 Exchequer Rolls, 127). When 


688), a herd of ten 


, 


| Bruce was dying at Cardross in 1329 a house was 


built culqwanorum domini 
regis.” 

Dintellum (Glasgow Chart., 73). “A dintello 
de Westerdene ad aquam Line.” Du Cange 


has also the forms dentillum and dentellus, but 


there, “ad opus 


| gives no satisfying explanation. 


Em na 


4 *R.P.D.,’ lxxxi), a measure of corn 
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and other things. Du Cange has a great body of | 
learning about it, voce “ Hemina.” 

Ethekris (1‘S.A.,’ 751), Scots vernacular equiva- | 
lent of spicas, ears of corn. 

Felling and herlebreking (1 ‘8.A.,’ 435). Where 
goods bought and godspenny given price was pay- | 
able “sine felling vel herlebreking.” They both | 
mean a breach of contract. Herlebreking=arle 
breaking, and, of course, refers to a breach after a 
godspenny had been given. 

Feryngmannus (1 ‘8.A.,’ 432, 434, 437), far- 
thingman. 

Flett, “ the inner halfe of the hous that is callyt 
the flett” (1 ‘S.A.,’ 337). From A.-S. flet. Word 


still used all over Scotland where tenement houses | 
| meanings of terms like skep and Jesca and mela and 


are in flats (pronounced by older illiterates flets) or 
floors. 
above. In ‘Political Songs’ (ed. Wright, for 
Camden Society), p. 337, a poem on the times of 
Edward II. mentions a poor man that *‘ hath an 
hep of girles sittende aboute the flet.” 

Forisvia (1 ‘S.A.,’ 408), trespass. 

Gatharion (1 ‘8S. A.,’378). “III gatharions or for 
ilk gatharion ix ky.” I am responsible for a 
printed statement as follows: ‘‘ Gatharion is 
caturius in the Latin version. What either word 
means the present writer does not know. No 
existing dictionary clears away his ignorance.” As 
to caturius the conclusion I have now arrived at is 
stated under that head above. Thanks to the 
kindness of a friend, I believe I may say that 
gatharion has ceased to be inexplicable. It is 


simply the word still known in parts of England | 


and Scotland as garron, now meaning an old horse. 
It is said to be of Irish origin. Can any Celtic 
student connect gatharion and garron in a chain 
of examples ? 

Gresman, gerysman (1 ‘S.A.,’ 359, 404), appears 
in Latin as homo herbe contradistinguished from 
homo terre. He is ranked below the bondman in 
one classification in a charter of David I., where 
allusion is made to the teinds ‘“‘decimas que pro- 
veniunt de hurdmannis et bondis et gresmannis.” 
He could not serve on a jury of life and limb in 
1248. Jamieson defines him as a landless man, a 
cottar, but the definition lacks distinctness. 

Hyrdman, hirdman (1 ‘8. A.,’ 317). Possibly a 
different word from hurdman, appearing, apparently, 
ip a servile connexion, s.v. “Gresmap.” A person 
accused of theft could, under the laws of David I, 
take “purgacionem xii fidelium hominum cum 
clengyng de uno birdman.” One assumes from 
this that the hirdman must have been the equal, if 
not the superior, of the fidelis homo. It is of 
interest to note that amongst the Norsemen the 
hirdman took bis name from the hird,or court. He 
was a paid man-at-arms, regularly mounting guard 
round the residence of the king. He was apparently 
of the class udal-born to land, and could sit in the 
Thing. Indeed, thingman is an alternative name 


I seek parallels of old definition quoted | 


'seat he will study measures of corn.” 


for him. See Laing’s ‘ Heimekringla,’ 18€9, vol, j, 
| pref. 158-9, also 343. 


Ignitegium, courfeu (1 ‘S.A.,’ 349). Curfew 
was not a solely English institution, but was wel] 
known both in Scotland and on the Continent. 
See Du Cange. 

Inborch (1 ‘8.A.,’ 414, 416). On the Scottish 
borders inborch and uteborch were persons who 
could distrain in both countries, 

Jugerum (1 ‘8.A., 386, 407). This is said to 
be a different quantity from the hide. I shall be 
obliged for a reference to any detailed examina. 
tion of the point. Is there any handy gloss of 
ancient weights and measures? There is great 
need for something of the kind— one’s ideas of the 


the like are lamentably indefinite. A standard 
for averaging them, just as one arrives at the 
pound Scots by dividing the pound sterling by 
twelve, is devoutly to be wished. Merlin foretold 
of a lion which was to come, “ Having taken s 
Would 
that he were here! Is there nobody with s 
statistical turn of mind who could tabulate a few 
of these measures in ‘ N. & Q.’ with explanations?! 
A useful body of land measures is grouped in 
Dr. Birch’s ‘ Domesday Book’ (S. P.C.K.), 

Kethres (Glasgow Chart., 117). “ Servientam 
suorum qui kethres nuncupantur.” 

Kirseth, kyrset (1 ‘S.A.,’ 338). When a new 
burgess bad no land herberyt (hospitatam) or 
broken in, “potest habere kirseth, et post unum 
annum hospitabit terram suam.” 

Knorhald (3 Exchequer Rolls, 81). Certain 
stores and necessaries for repairs, &c., at Edin- 
burgh Castle in 1381 included the item : “ Et pro 
ducentis knorbaldis,” vi lib. 

Lesca (‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ pref. p. 68), s 
measure of cheese. Compare lesha in Du Cange, 

Manbote (1 ‘8.A.,’ 415), wergild. 

Mautoll (1 ‘S.A.,’ 514), the great custom, 
‘* magne custume que dicitur le mautoll.” Appears 
also as maletout (1 ‘S.A.,’ 681). Evidently allied 
to English and continental malatolte. 

Mela (1 ‘S.A.,’ 365), a measure of cheese. 

Murthedriz (1 ‘8.A.,’ 377), a murderer. 

Noppis (1 ‘S.A.,’ 536), “the best fetber bed 
or noppis gif ther be na fethir bed.” A nop bed 
was made of wool or flock. 

Olla. The following jottings, while they do not 
settle the question of ‘ Pro Olla’ (7 S. x. 47, 11], 
198), will at least bear out the opinions of others 
as to the general sense of the word being a pot. 
* Olla eres...... a brasyn pot ’(1‘S.A.,’ 356). “ Tres 
ollas...... thre gret poyttis ” (Barbour’s ‘ Legendet- 
sammlung,’ i. 225), and again (ii. 192) “in quandam 
ollam” is Englished as “a mykil pot.” Raoul 
Glaber (ed. M. Prou, 1886, p. 39) says Vesuvius 
was called Vulcan’s cauldron (“ Vesevus mons qu 
et Vulcani olla dicitur”). In the Scots Exchequer 
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Rolls there are frequent payments for pots and 
pans, and olle eree, plainly meaning brass pots, 
occur again aod again, vol. i, See “Pots” in 
index. 

Perapsis, a dubblar (1 ‘S.A.,’ 356), a large 
wooden platter. 

Pulverulentum (1 ‘S.A.,’ 435), a dust heap. 

Quiminum (‘T.A.C.,’ ch. xv.), a road, variant 
of cheminum. 

Ramayll’ (1 ‘R.P.D.,’ 42), tree branches, &c. 
Du Cange has ramale. 

Rechatum (1 ‘8.A.,’ 467, 469), ransom. Query, 
apy connexion with recheate, a particular blast of 
@ buntsman’s horn? Blount’s ‘ Tenures,’ 1679, 

170. 
eda, a char (1 ‘S.A,’ 356), a form of rheda, a 


car. 

Regbost (1 ‘S.A.,’ 750), hernia or rupture. “Si 
faciat eum refbost habere” is rendered “gif he be 
rymbrossyn.” See Jamieson, s.v. “ Rimbursin.”’ 

Refullum maris (4 ‘R.P.D.,’ 53), ebb of the 
tide. 

Revelayk (1 ‘8.A.,’ 381, 400), robbery. Stubbs’s 
‘Select Charters,’ glossary and p. 87. 

Rohallum (‘T.A.C.,’ ch. 67, also appendix 22), 
supposed to be coral, “aurum et argentum ebur et 
roballum, varium, grisam.” 

Roume (1 ‘8.A.,’ 345, 698), turn, due place in 
sequence. The miller swore to observe the “ locum 
molendini qui vocatur roume” as regards all comers 
with grain to grind. No preferences ; first come 
first served. 

Sagena scilicet draunet (3 ‘R.P.D.,’ 40), a draw- 
net. 

Salvagina (1 ‘S.A.,’ 388, 408), wild game. 
Compare O.F. sauvegine in Du Cange, voce “ Syl- 
vaticus,” 

Scalinga (1 ‘S.A.,’ 387), a shieling or hut. 

Schyrn (1 ‘S.A.,’ 356), a shrine or hutch. 

Servagium (1 ‘S.A.,’ 381). “ Terra servagii ” is 
service land, the territory thirled to a mill. 

Sheep, black and white (1 ‘S.A.,’ 491, 498, 574). 
In an inquiry ordered in 1358 as to the rents and 
goods of Scotsmen with a view to taxation, the 
white sheep, broken-in horses and oxen, and house 
utensils were excepted —“ exceptis albis ovibus ”— 
but every black and milking sheep—‘‘ qualibet 
ovis nigra et lachtan’ ”—that is, I suppose, every 
black sheep and every ewe—was to be liable in 
computing the tax. The white sheep were again 
exempted in 1366 and 1398, the exception in the 
vernacular being ‘‘ owtane qwhite schepe.” 

Squrbuile (* Muses’ Threnodie,’ p. 138), said to 
be an adopted French word and to be an epithet 
implying an ingenious artist— 

To Master Mill whose squrbuile brain 
Could ten Escurialls well contain. 

Trigild (1 ‘S.A.,’ 388), probably tree-gild, a fine 
for damage to woods. 

Twertnay, thuertnay, tuernay(1‘S.A.,’ 338, 735). 


One passage in the old Scots laws says that in 
pleas of burghs twertnayis used in defending wrong 
and unlaw; another states that a person sued 
before the king’s justiciar will be restored to his 
lord’s jurisdiction if claimed in due time, but if he 
plead thwertnay to the charge—‘‘ si per negligen- 
ciam responderit et dixerit thwertney de omnibus 
rebus sibi appositis ”—he loses his right to be tried 
in his lord’s court. It may from this be concluded 
that the word was a term implying ‘‘ not guilty,” 
or something to the same effect. 

Urceolum, a stop (1 ‘8.A.,’ 356), a stoup or jug. 
See Du Cange. 

Uteborch. See “ Inborch. 

Vaga lane, “ a waw of wol that is to say half a 
sek” (1 ‘S.A.,’ 668). Another passage (1 ‘S.A.,’ 
673) says : “ Item, vaga debet continere xij petras 
cujus pondus continet viij libras.” Thus Englished: 
“Item, the vaw aw to conteyn xij stane.” Fleta, 
p. 166, has mention of a waga casei, one waw of 
cheese, as the expected yield of two good milking- 
cows for twenty-four weeks over and above a 
| weekly half gallon of butter—dimidium lagene 
| butiri. 1 *S.A.,’ 477, has note of a wauga of 
peats, 

Valseta, wauseta (‘T.A.C.,’ ch. Ixviii.). Ap- 
parently a whale-trap. ‘“ Habet unam valsetam 
ad crassum piscem capiendum.” 

Veriscum (‘T.A.C.,’ ch. Lxvii.),a formof wreckum, 
sea- wreck, 

Wainagium (1 ‘S.A,’ 88), here used in the 
sense of arable land. 

Warseth, warset (1 ‘S.A.,’ 687), a name given 
to a herdsman of kine pasturing as trespassers in 
the forest. Perhaps, however, the name rather 
belongs to the trespass itself than to the herdsman 
or the dog grammatically bearing the name in 
the following passage: “ Nisi animalia inveniantur 
per forestarium dispersa cum custode eorum ignem 
cornu vel cane habente qui warseth appellatur.” 

Woch (1 ‘S.A.,’ 742). Inacase of “woch et 
wrang et unlaw,” the defender was bound straight- 
way to state his exceptions. Skene says “‘ Voth 
signifies outlawrie, ‘utlagium.’” Woch and voth 
seem to be the same word. 

Wordlaik (1 ‘S.A.,’ 432), by word of mouth, 
the vernacular equivalent of verbotenus. 

Gro. NeIzson. 





Glasgow. 





UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
PERSONAL EFFECTS OF CHARLES I. AT 
HAMPTON COURT. 

Mr. Henry G. Hewlett’s article, ‘Charles I. as 

a Picture Collector,’ in the August number of the 

Nineteenth Century, has confirmed me in the 

opinion that a few original documeuts which I 

have at present in my charge have some historical 

importance. These documents, which have never 
been published, have descended by inheritance in 
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my family from William Smithsby, Deputy Keeper 
of Hamp‘on Court under Charles I. and Carles IL. 
Other duties have prevented me from attending to 
this m«tter sooner; and now, most fortunately, Mr. 
Hewlett’s able article has appeared, to save me 
not only the labour of establishing the relative 
value of these documents, but also to relieve me 
from the necessity of writing any further introduc- 
tion than is comprised in these few lines. 
Appointment of William Smithsby to be 

Deputy Keeper of Hampton Court, together with 
Thomas Manly, Nov. 10, 1647: 

Charles R. 
& seale of our most trusty & most entirely beloved Cousin 
& Counceler James Duke of Hamilton, bearing date the 
17% day of July 1646, ye are authorised jointly & 
severally to execute the Office of Keeper of our new 
Park, alias the House-park, at Hampton Court: Wee 
doe hereby confirme & approve the said Deputation, and 
command you jointly, or severally to putt the same in 
due execution, for the good of that s* Parke, and to take 
present effectuall order, That Nicholas Myles, & Charles 
Deane the Underkeepers, or either of them, presume not 
to cutt my Wood, Hay to be conveyed away, or other 
detriment whatsoever to be done, to our said Parke, or 
the Deere there, by themselves, or any under them, or 
their eonnivence, as they will answer the contrary at 
their perils: But that they & either of them be obedient, 
ayding, & furthering to you, jointly, or severally in the 
performance of every thing pertaining to yo" dueties, as 
deputies in the premieses, to the said Lord Duke chiefe 
keeper of that our Parke. And our will & pleasure is 
That you render Us a true accompt from time to time 
during the said Lord Dukes absence, of yo" effectuall 
proceedings herein, as you tender our pleasure. Given 
at s* Hou* of Hampton Court the 10 day of November 
1647. 

To our trusty & welbeloved Servants William Smithsby, 
& Thomas Manly, Deputie Keepers of Hampton Court 
House Parke under y* Duke of Hamilton, or to either of 
them. 


II. William Smithsby’s petition to Charles II, 
requesting that he be reinstated as Keeper of 
Hampton Court, whence he had been expelled by 
Cromwell (June, 1660): — 

Mr. William Smithsby his petition. 
To the Kinges most Excellent Majestie, 

The humble peticon of William Smithsby eeqr Keeper 
of the privy Lodgings and Standing Wardroab at Hamp- 
ton Court, and one of the Groomes of yo" Ma"* privy 
Chamber. 

Sheweth That yo" Mate* late father of blessed 
memory by his letters patents dated 15° Novemb’ in 
the 4% yeare of his raigne conferrd the said place on 
yo" pet’ before which, hee was one of the Groomes of 
the privy Chamber and enjoyed the same till the late 
troubles and continued in the said place of Keeper of 
the lodgings and standing Wardrobe till hee was unjustly 
displaced by the late Oliver Cromwell since which hee 
hath been a very great sufferer. 

That yo" Ma‘ Royall Grandfather King James of 
famous memory by his Mate* Letters patents dated 13° 
Feb’ in the 19° yeare of his raigne graunted to yo" pet for 
his service 100 p’ ann’ dureing his life which is in 
arreare ever since the yeare 1640 amounting to 2000 or 
thereabouts. 

That his late Maty yor Royall Father was aleo pleased 
by L’res patents dated 26° Octob’ in the 13% yeare of 


Whereas by a Deputacon under the hand | 


bis raigne) to graunt yo® pet" 1000 p’ ann’ which cost 
him 6250£ for 16 years of which yo" pet’ bath not rece'd 
any thing since the said yeare 1640 soe that there now 
remaines due to him by vertue of the said patent 12,000 
or thereabouts. 

The premises Considered, and yor pet** inordinate 
sufferings for his continued fidelity in his said several] 
imploymente 

Hee humbly beeseecheth yo™ Ma‘y that hee may bee 
restored to hia said places of keeper of the privy Lodg- 
ings and standing Wardrobe, and one of the Groomes of 
yo Ma‘* privy chamber wherein he will ever continue 
his fidelity and allegiance to yot Ma“© as to yo late 
Royall Father 

And (as bound) ever pray etc. 


On the back of the foregoing petition one reads:* 


» 


At the Court at Whitebal! June the 20% 1660, 

His Msj" haveing had some cause of suspition of y 
peticion™ as a servant dissaffected to his Cause and per- 
son, and a close complyer with bie Enemies, Nevertheles 
having had some better intelligence of him then his 
Mate bad when he rejected bis petition and being in his 
onely princely nature apt to beleeve the best of an old 
servant, being put in mind of some signal! service done 
of late by the pet® to his Msj** is gratiously pleased to 
referre the Examination of his Loyalty and the truth of 
his petition unto his Maj‘* two principal! Secretaries of 
State who are accordingly to certifie his Maj“* how farre 
they conceive him capable to be restored unto his former 
trust, and service and then bis Maje will declare his 
further pieasure. Robt Mason 

III. “ Note of y* Kings Jewles ”t:— 

One Pickture of the Quene Mother in A Large Cage of 
Gold edged with blew and white Enamel! 

One Large Saphir Seale Richly Sett in Gold with 
Enamell. 

15 Christalles. 

31 Counters of Gould in A Purse. 

5 Medalles of Gold, 

One Little Pickture in an Ivery Case, 

One Picktur in A Blew Case. 

One Enameled Case with Diamonds for A Pickture, 

One enameled touthpick Case. 

One Pickture in A Wooden box, 

One imbroidered Booke. 

One Cabinet. 

One Pickture richly sett in Gold and enamell. 

Delivered to the Duke of York by his Late Ma" 
| Order. - 
Geo. H. F. Norratt 
Dresden, Saxony. 

(To be continued.) 








Newton axp Mrs. Conpvrrr.—The well- 
deserved popularity of Dr. Cobham Brewers 
‘Reader's Handbook’ renders it desirable to point 
out an error under the head “ Newton and the 
Apple” in that work. ‘It is said,’ we read, 

| “that Newton was standing in the garden of Mr. 
Conduitt, of Woolsthorpe, in the year 1665, when 
an apple fell from a tree and set him thinking. 
The garden in question was that of Mrs. Smith, 
Newton’s mother, who returned to Woolsthorpe 12 


* Note in this connexion that Charles II. landed st 
| Dover May 26, 1660, 
+ Written on back of document. 


} 
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1656, on the death of her second husband, the 
Rev. B. Smith. Hannah, one of her daughters by 
her second marriage, became the mother of Cathe- 
rine Barton, who married Mr. Conduitt (after- 
wards Newton’s successor at the Mint) in 1717. 
This lady (unless we accept the theory of her secret 
marriage with the Earl of Halifax, respecting 
which see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. viii. 429, 433; also 
‘Newton, his Friend and his Niece,’ 1885) had 
pot been married before, though it has often been 
imagined that she was, owing to her being often 
called, in accordance with the custom of the times, 
Mrs. Catherine Barton. It is a pity that in the 
account of Conduitt in the twelfth volume of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ she is so 
called, without mention that that was her maiden 
name, and that the prefix “ Mrs.” did not in those 
days necessarily mean a married woman or widow. 
Col. Barton was Mrs. Conduitt’s brother. 
W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Aprit Foot.—The origin of sending persons on 
fools’ errands on April 1 has puzzled many, and the 
suggestion that it refers to the mockery of Jesus 
satisfies no one. It has just occurred to me that 
it is probably a relic of the Cerealea, held at the 
beginning of April. The tale is that Proserpina 
was sporting in the Nysian meadows, and had just 
filled her lap with wild daffodils, when Pluto 
carried her off to the lower world. Her mother 
Cerés heard the echo of her scream, and imme- 
diately went in search of her daughter; but her 
search was a fool’s errand—it was looking for the 
“echo of a scream.” I need not remind the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ that the tale is an allegory of seed- 
corn. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tae Frenca Eguivatents or THE WorpD 
“Isrivenza.”—I was quite astonished last sum- 
wer in France to find their familiar word grippe, 
which has always been considered as the French 
equivalent of influenza, superseded to a great 
extent—for the time being, at all events—by 
influenza, “We use,” said a French friend to 
me, “ grippe of the kind of influenza which is 
always more or less with us,* and keep influenza 
for such severe epidemics as we recently have 





* It is now held, I believe, that there really is con- 
tiderable difference between epidemic influenza and the 
affection which is always more or less about, and which 
resembles the epidemic disease so much that it is com- 
monly called influenza also, both by medical men and by 
the public generally. In Fowler's ‘ Dict. of Practical 
Medicine * (Churchill, 1890) we are told that influenza is 
specific epidemic disease,” and “‘ that it does not appear 
sporadically.” But even so far back as 1848 Sir Thomas 
then Dr.) Watson (‘ Lectures,’ third edit., ii. 40) had 
stated that epidemic influenza was distinguished from 
‘be “ordinary sporadic disorder” by “the sudden 
occurrence, in the ‘outset, of more decided febrile dis- 
turbance.”’ 





had.” But there had been many severe epidemics 
of influenza before that of 1889-90 (as, for instance, 
in 1782, 1803, 1833, 1837, and 1847*), and for 
those the term grippe seems to have been almost 
exclusively used in France, though Littré does just 
give the word influenza. 

As for the French pronunciation of influenza, I 
found that it was sometimes pronounced as in 
Italian, with the exception that the z was made a 
French z, but much more generally with the vowels 
as in French, as though it were written in-flu- 
an-za. Littré gives in-flu-in-dsa only, but this 
pronunciation had not been heard by my Frenck 
friends, though it no doubt occurs, as the French 
have a partiality for pronouncing en=in, when it 
can be done. One French lady I heard use the 
French form influence, and thouga I am told that 
this is uncommon among the educated classes, it 
seems likely that it prevails to some extent among 
less educated people. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Famities oF Mavupe anp Morvanp. —In 
vol. ii. of Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners’ 
(1836), a book which contains much curious infor- 
mation not to be found elsewhere, are no fewer 
than four pedigrees of the ancient and widely 
spread family of Maude: (1) Maude of Alver 
thorpe and Wakefield ; (2) Maude of Moor House, 
co. York; (3) Maude of Kendal; (4) Maude of 
Sunnyside, co. Durham. The volume is, in addi 
tion, dedicated to John Maude, Esq., of Moor 
House, in the county of York, by the editor, John 
Burke. On a reference to Burke’s ‘ History of 
the Landed Gentry,’ 1871, no pedigree appears, 
an omission difficult to account for, as many mem- 
bers of the family are now in existence. 

Some forty years ago, when an undergraduate, 
I knew personally the Rev. John Barnabas Maude, 
M.A., Senior Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
who graduated as B.A. in 1799, and died in 1852, 
and had once been among the detenus when Napo- 
leon I. ordered the English who happened to be 
travelling in France to be seized, and he officiated 
as chaplain at Verdun. There was not a more re- 
spected man than Mr. Maude in college. He was, 
on the above authority, seventh son of Joseph 
Maude, Esq., of Kendal, by Sarah his wife, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Holme, of Kendal, by Elizabeth 
his wife, youngest daughter of Jacob Morland, 
Esq., of Capplethwaite Hall, co. Westmoreland. 
Charles Watkin John Shakerley, Esq., of Somer- 
ford Park, co. Chester, born in 1767, married 
Dorothy, daughter of Jacob Morland, Esq., of 
Capplethwaite Hall, and died in 1834. He was 
the grandfather of the present Sir Charles Watkin 





* See Watson (op. cit.) and Aitken’s ‘ Medicine’ 
(second edit., 1863, i. 543). This latter writer states 
that we have “credible accounts of the existence of 


influenza” so far back as “‘ the tenth century.’ 
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Shakerley, Bart. The question here arises, What 
was the relationship between Mrs. Maude and 
Mrs. Shakerley ? 


The Morland family reside, as they have done | 


for many years, at Court Lodge, Lamberhurst, 
Sussex, but, on the authority of Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ a branch was originally located at Mor- 
land, in Westmoreland. Capplethwaite Hall, the 
seat of another branch of the family, is situated in 
Westmoreland, in the township of Killington, in 
the parish of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

The arms of Maude are Arg., three bars gemelles 
sa., over all a lion rampant gu., charged on the 
shoulder with a cross crosslet fitchée or. Crest, 
A lion’s head couped, charged with a cross crosslet 
fitchée or. Motto, “ De Monte Alto.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fotx-tore.—Under the head of ‘ Baptismal 
Superstitions,’ I some time ago gave the Editor of 
*“N. & Q.’ an instance of a curious expression in 
reference to the rite which had come to my know- 
ledge while staying in the neighbourhood of Lud- 
low. A lady of my acquaintance, meeting a farmer 
whose wife had recently been confined, inquired if 
the baby had been christened. ‘“ Yes,” he replied; 
“ bat I do not think the parson drove the devil out 
of him, for he never cried.” I wished to know if 
this superstition had once been general, or if it 
were commonly known. While waiting an answer, 
an article by Archdeacon Farrar on ‘ Nooks and 
Corners of Westminster Abbey,’ in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, throws a curious light on the 
antiquity of the belief, so common once that the 
event the farmer hinted at was architecturally pre- 
pared for. The writer, in describing the baptistery, 
says :— 

** The vestibule is meant to teach that the Church is 
only entered by Holy Baptism, while the little useless 
north door at the end of the nave was built for the 
escape of the evil spirit exorcised in the water of the 


font,” 
C, A. Wuirs. 
Preston on the Wild Moors. 


Anpe.inpa, a Christian name, appeared in the 
Norwich obituary a few weeks since. 
Wm. Vinceyt. 


“ Rest AND BE THANKFOL.”—At the top of the 
steep ascent of Glencrae there is a stone with the 
above inscription. This is how Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell, in their eccentric ‘Journey to the 
Hebrides,’ 1889, refer to it :-— 

“At the last we made a short cut up to the stone, 
known, out of compliment to Wordsworth, as ‘ Rest and 
be thankful.’ There may be men and women with so 
much poetry in their souls that after that stiff climb 
they will still care to find the appropriate lines in their 
guide-books, and then have breath enough left to repeat 
them, But we were too hot and tired,” &.—P. 18. 


Now the authors honestly tell us that the country 


they came to see was one “about which we cared 
little and knew less” (p. 3), and that the “ Waver. 

| ley Novels” 

“to us were but a name. Since our return we have tried 

| to read them again, to be quite honest, with but in- 

| different pleasure.’ —P. 7, 

But surely when they were not “hot and tired” 

they might have turned up their Wordsworth. 

What he says is in Sonnet xiii. of ‘Poems of the 

Imagination,’ headed ‘ “ Rest and be thankfal !” at 

the Head of Glencrae :— 

Doubling and doubling with laborious walk, 

Who, that has gained at length the wished-for Height, 

This brief, this simple wayside call can slight, 

And rests not thankful? 

Thus the inscription suggested the sonnet, not the 

sonnet the inscription. It would be an endless 

task for a Scotsman to traverse all Mr. and Mrs. 

Pennell’s odd statements about Scotland, and this 

is only a humble plea for literary accuracy. 

Wituiram Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Eatine a Live Cocx.— 

“The Man that eat the live Cock at Islington, and 
another since, on the 15th of June last, at Stand up 
Dicka at Newington Butts, near the Borrough of South- 
wark, is to eat another there on Tuesday next, being St. 
James's Day, with the Feathers, Bones and Garbage. 
Any Person may see it performed, paying but 2d. for 
their admittance."—Flying Post, No 655, July 20-22, 


1699, 
H. H. §. 


Rain at Bourtat.—Ray’s ‘Collection of Pro- 
verbs’ has, “ Happy is the bride the sun shines 
on, and the corpse the rain rains on.” The latter 
part of this expression is illustrated by the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Widow. O, such a dear knight, euch a sweet bus- 
band have I lost, have I lost! If blessed be the corse 
the rain rains upon, he bad it pouring down.’’—*The 
a or, the Widow of Watling Street,’ Act I. ac. i. 

he 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Epmcuyp Watier.—“ The second part of Mr 
Waller's Poems, containing his Alteration of The 
Maid’s Tragedy and Whatever of his is yet uo 
printed,” &c., was published in 1690, with a 
critical preface by an anonymous editor(Atterbury), 
by ‘‘ Thos. Bennet at the Half Moon St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.” In the same year Jacob Tonson 
published “The Maid’s Tragedy Altered, with 
some other pieces by Edmund Waller, Esq. Not 
before printed in the several editions of bis poems.” 
It may interest your correspondent Mr. G. T. 
Drury to know that last year I purchased of 
| Mr. Harper, Tabernacle Street, Finsbury, a copy 
| of this last edition with an autograph memorandum 
| by Tonson. Following the title is a brief notice, 
| which runs thus :— 

“ Most of the following pieces, being unfinished, were 
never intendei to be published; but that a person who 
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had borrowed a manuscript copy of them tock upon him | mine which is right? My own suffrage is on the 
toprint them. The copy from which they were printed | side of Mr. Leaf. The rapid flight “between 
a os ; |earth and starry heaven” had already been de- 
To the words “a person” a manuscript note has picted. The banks of Simoeis reached, the horses 
been appended “ Dr. Atterbury borrow’d them of | had been unyoked ; thence to the battlefield the 
Dr. Birch,” with the signature, — Ls goddesses proceeded on foot. Any one who has 


Sen‘.” J? ao J. T. ¥. | ever observed the measured step and gracefully 
| poised bodies of two doves walking side by side 
Queries, must, I think, have seen what suggested Homer’s 

We must request correspondents desiring information | simile. R. M. Spence, M.A. 


n family matters of only private interest, to affix their} Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | 


snewers may be addressed to them direct. Mives’s Correr-Hovse, Patace Yarp, WEST- 


nme MINSTER, is mentioned by Aubrey. See Mr. 
‘Hvpipras’: tHE First Intvstrated Evition. Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present.’ When 
—One generally sees the 12mo. edition of 1720 did it cease to exist? When Tom King ruined 
described in booksellers’ catalogues as ‘‘ the first himself by play, in 1785, it is said to have beea 
llustrated edition”; but is the description correct? | 4t Miles’s. Is this the same place ? H. T. 
I have before me an illustrated copy of the poem > —— . 
in 8vo. in which each part is dated 1709, The towourrs on Rocurre Fautiy.—I shall be 
, Ae / a glad to receive any genealogical information con- 
first part (with seven illustrations) “ printed by | . his family. which bel j York 
1. M. for Geo. Sawbridge and sold by Matth. | COP™2s ‘nis "amily, waich belonged to cos, Bork, 
Hawkins ”: ; —s . _. | Hants, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, or to 
awkins”; the second (with six illustrations) . . 
6 nei “bh eer »’ | receive references in respect of the same other 
printed for R. Chiswell, G. Sawbridge, R. | 4), he Visitati f D ‘and Yorkshi 
Wellington, and G. Wells”; and the third| en es ce od Gre’ Derbeahite’” 
seal ? . in ai Whitaker's ‘ Craven,’ and Glover's ‘ Derbyshire. 
printed for Thomas Horn.” Prefixed is a por- T. Bresox 
trait of Butler, which, like the other plates, is See sie iz 5 
insigned. The illustrations are all (except that of| ‘Saturpay Review.’—Several years ago, per- 
the Skimmington) of equal size and uniform in| haps as many as seven, an article on Edinburgh 
style ; this last is considerably larger and more | appeared in the Saturday Review, and in the 
elaborate. This general uniformity, coupled with | following week another on Glasgow. I am very 
the facts that each plate is inscribed with the | anxious to read them again, and would be obliged 
oumber of the part and page to which it refers,|if you could give me the dates of issue as 
and that the binding of the volumes (old panelled | reference. I made this application to the Saturday 
calf) appears to be contemporary with the letter- | Review, but they were unable to give the informa- 
press, lead me to think, notwithstanding the variety tion. Geo. Birp. 
of imprints, that the three parts of the poem and . tienes L 
the plates were published together. I think the Essex Captains np THE PLAGvE oF Lonpow.— 
book must be scarce. as I have never come across | 48 20 Essex man I think the enclosed cutting 
another copy. I should like to have the opinion (from the County Chronicle of January 16) interest- 
of an expert on the above points F. W. D ing and worthy of a place in your columns, Can 
, — any of your readers give any information as to 
| this order of the Corporation and its repeal ? 
Srr,—May I be allowed to add to your columns this 











Two Lives 1x THE ‘ Iniap.’— 


At & Bary Tr . - ‘ou ibual’ ouor f 
\ ae me Aeva TLV LOAF OMOLAL, | information, At the time of the Plague, vessels from 
srupac ty Apyeiouww aXrefepe va pep ut, | Essex delivered corn in London when others would not. 

Vy. 778-9. | By order of the Corporation the captains of those vessels 


Thes , . . ; : | were allowed one farthing per quarter on every quarter 
hese two lines, in which Homer describes the | o¢ corn delivered. I am in my Sth year, and would like 


approach of Hera and Athene to the battlefield, | to know if there etill exists another captain in Dengie or 
are very differently rendered by two equally com- | Rochford Hundreds who did, like myself, receive the 
petent translators. Lord Derby, supposing rapidity | ##id farthing, for the order was not repealed when first 


of motion to be intended, renders them— I traded to London. Wa. Hato (Captain), 
, The Godd Bradwell-on-Sea. 
1e Goddesses, "ixc’s BExc T ALK. 
Swift as the wi!d wood-pigeon’s rapid flight, Kine’s Bench Wark 
Sped to the battlefield to aid the Greeks. BearRDED Domrnicans.—Charles Lever, at 
Mr. W. Leaf, thinking that manner of gait is| p. 320 of vol. i. of bis inimitable novel ‘ Charles 
lesctibed, translates them— O'Malley,’ speaks of “a portly Dominican friar 


“So the goddesses went their way with step like unto | With a beard down to his waist ”; but the artist 
turtle-doves, being fain to bring succour to the men of | H. K. Browne (“ Phiz”), in depicting the scene 
Arges. makes the friar cropped and shaven as we have 

Will some of your scholarly contributors deter- always seen them. Is not the latter correct; and 
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was it not a slip of the pen when the author 
gave the friar “a beard down to his waist”? Has 
not the Romish Church since the days of Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and even long anterior 
to that, been distinguished for its fierce opposition 
to long hair; or were there exceptions, and was 
this one of them? He was a Spanish friar of 
whom this is spoken. J. W. Atuison. 
Stratford, E. 


Orioix ov Taz Name Earixo.—Is there any 
probable origin of this place-name known? Two 
centuries ago it was usually called Yealing, and 
Newcourt arranges it under that spelling, but says 
there wereother forms, “‘ Yelling, Yiling, Eling...... 
and in some old Records Zealing or Zelling.”’ 

we a 


Blackheath. 


Tae Rev. Josava Amprost.—He was vicar 
of Childwall, near Liverpool, 1683-1689. Where 
and when was be born? Who were his parents ? 
Whom did he marry? Was he amember of either 
university’ And what was his employment _ 
to his incumbency of Childwall ? F. D. 


Deata or Mr. Picxwicx.—In the August 
(1890) number of the Cornhill, in an article on 
* Dodson and Fogg,’ is the following note 4 propos 
of the immortal Pickwick :— 

“ He died in 1862, See the obituary notice ‘ The Death 
of Samuel Pickwick,’ reprinted from one of the daily 
papers of May 2, 1862, in the works of Messrs. Besant 
and Rice.” 

Could any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me which of 
the daily papers this notice appeared in, or the 
name of the novel in which it is reprinted ? 
Sypyey Scrope. 
Tomkinsville, New York. 


Present PorutatTion or AFRICA COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF INDIA.—The present population of 
the whole of British India (including the British 
dominion over the Indo-Chinese Peninsula) was 
stated at the recent annual meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society, held in this university, to 
amount to nearly two hundred and fifty million 
of souls, or to more than twice the number of the 
inhabitants of Africa. It would be desirable and 
worth while to have such a public statement sifted 
and verified by some of your correspondents 
interested in this matter. An approximate calcu- 
lation of the inhabitants of Africa seems to remain 
uncertain with regard to the unexplored interior 
regions. In either case, does the above given 
statement not overrate the population of British 
India and underrate that of Africa? 

H. Kress, 


Oxford. 


Cuoice Emustems.—I have lately met with a 
eopy (Newbery, 1788) of a book which Lowndes 


describes from the title as: “Choice emblems, 
natural, historical, fabulous, moral, and divine. 
Lond., 1772.” At p. xii there is: “ They were 
written for the amusement of a young nobleman, 
not more than nine years old” (“The Rt. Hon. 
Ld. Newbottle, now Ld. Ancram,” note). The 
illustrations are somewhat of the character of 
those to Alsop or Pilpay’s fables in the last cen- 
tury. Can any one tell me anything about it, or 
who was the author ? Ep. Marssau. 


Royat Cvstom.—What custom is here spoken 
of j— 

“ Friday last, being Twelf-Day, the King according to 
Custom plaid at the Groom-Porters; where, we bear, 
Esq ; Frampton was the greatest Gainer.” —Fly:ng Post, 

| No. 573, Jan. 10-13, 1699. a 
H. H. S. 


| Fork-tore.—Is there any appreciable difference 
between the colt-pixy and the French lutin or the 
| Lincolnshire shag-foal? The former is alluded to 
in the ‘Frolics of Puck’ (see a review in the 
Atheneum, 1834, p. 120) in the following verse :— 
Friar Rush ! halloo ! halloo! 
Jolly Rob, we wait for you. 
In what corner are you hidden? 
At what merry prank forbidden! 
Are you now colt-piry playing, 
Silly foals around you neighing’ 
| These lines seem to imply that the colt-pixy is 
identical with the mischievous equine goblin who 
plays so many practical jokes in France and 
eastern England. But no reference is made & 
his favourite trick of leading travellers into a bog, 
stream, or pool, after the fashion of the Scoteb 
| water-horse and his Scandinavian cousins; hence 
I am not quite certain whether he is the ragged 
colt under another name or not. B. L. R. ©. 


Otp Curistuas Nicut.—In the north of Hamp- 
shire the villagers say that on this night all the old 
| people should sit up till twelve o’clock ; then, 
soon as they hear the leaves rustling, they should 
walk to the nearest cow or horse stable to watch 
the animals stand up and lie down on their other 
side. How is it that only the old people may 40 
it ; and what was originally meant by their wait 
ing till they heard the leaves rustling? The vil 
|lagers who keep up the custom can no longet 
| explain either thing. W. M. E. F. 


Dame Mary Stinospy.—The register of old 5t 
Pancras, co. Middlesex, contains this entry:— 

Dame Mary Slingsby, Widow, from S. James, burie 
| March 1, 1693/4. 

It is most probable that this was the actress whose 
| mame occurs as Lady Slingsby in the dramatw 
persone of Dryden’s and Lee’s plays between the 
years 1681 and 1689. In 1680 she appears # 
| Mrs. Lee. Her name was originally Aldridge 
(Downes’s ‘Roscius Anglicanus,’ 1708, p- 9 } 
| Sir Arthur Slingsby, of Bifrons in Kent, ¢ 


} 
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a baronet October 9, 1657, left a son Charles, who 
succeeded to the title in 1665 (Burke, ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage,’ 1444, p. 490). Quere, Was Sir 
Charles the husband of this lady ? 
DanieL Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Reticute.—A writer in the Lady's Magazine; 
or, Entertaining Companion for the Fair Sex 
(1812) tells us that— 


“this pretty article of feminine accoutrement, is most 


ridiculously miscalled ridicule. Its true name is reticu 
Originally made of net-work, it was in French very pro- 
perly called reticule, from the Latin reticulum, a little 
bet. 

Looking over the volumes, mostly odd ones, on 
the book-shelves of my lodgings in the New Forest 
on a wet day last summer, I came upon a little 
book entitled ‘Old Times Revisited,’ in which, 
among much quaint and interesting, but ill- 
arranged matter, I came upon the following passage 
t propos of the reticule :— 

«The assegnats, or French paper money, had (1795) so 
fallen in value that the louis d'or was worth in paper 
3,050 france. The fashionable Royalist ladies, after the 
Reign of Terror was over, pretended they found purses of 
no use, 20 made use of a silk bag, which they carried at 
the side or in their hands, stuffed full of this paper, and 
to show their contempt of it, alluding to the ridiculous 
nature of the bag and its contents, they called it ‘ une 
Ridicule.’ This was the reticule of our grandmothers.” 
Which of the two interpretations is right ? 

C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop 

Otp Percy Mayor Covrt Rotis.—Are the 
ancient court rolls or other records relating to the 
Percy manors of Spofforth and Topeliffe, co. York, 
in existence ; and, if so, where? H. D. E. 


Famity or Mayye.—I want to find out to what 
branch of the Mayne family the Mr. John Mayne 
belonged who was a judge at Madras in the early 
years of this century, and whose two daughters 
married respectively Major Arthur Gore, of Ballina, 
and Hon. John Byng. The latter marriage took 
place in 1806. E. J. Matuew. 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Esquire.—I believe that Royal Academicians 
ate, by virtue of the charter granted by George IV., 
legally styled “esquire,” and should be obliged for 
any information as to a similar privilege having 
been accorded to the members of any other learned 
Societies. CanTAap. 

A list of all the persons entitled to rank as esquires is 


given 7th §, i, 34. No mention is made of Royal Aca- 
demicians. } 


Wittiam Becxrorp, Lorp Maror.—Who is 
responsible for the monument to Beckford erected 
in the Guildhall? Mr. Walter Thornbury attri- 
butes it (‘Old and New London,’ i. 337) to a 
sculptor named Moore, who lived in Berners 


Street, while Lapy Ressext (‘N. & Q.,’6" . 
xi. 514) ascribes it to Bartolozzi. A. G We 


Avcrnors oF Qvorations WaNTED.— 
Man's plea with man is that he never more 
Wil! beg again, and never begged before. 
EpINP, 
O multum ante omnes infelix litera Theta. 
Este. 
There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light. 
Lora. 


Replies, 


SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, 
7™® §. xi. 47, 117.) 

That the chroniclers’ Fastolfe and Shakespeare’s 
comicknight Falstaff weretwo different personages is 
shown by this, that Fastolfe is spoken of as alive and 
running away at Patay in the reign of Henry VI., 
while the death of Falstaff is narrated in ‘ Henry V.’ 
It has been doubted whether Shakspeare’s Fal- 
staff was originally named Oldcastle, he following 
in this the ‘ Famous Victories.’ But why should 
it bedoubted? If he had not at first adopted the 
name Oldcastle, why should he in his epilogue to 
his ‘2 Henry IV.’ say, ‘‘ Where (for any thing I 
know) Falstaffe shall dye of a sweat, vnlesse 
already he be kill’d with your hard opinions : For 
Old-Castle dyed a Martyr, and this is not the 
man”; or why should the Prince in ‘1 Henry IV.’ 
I. ii., thus speak to Falstaff: “As the honey of 
Hybla, my old lad of the castle,” a speech now 
all but senseless, which could only have had true 
sense as a quibble on his name? For myself, too, 
I am inclined to think that Shakespeare, starting 
from Fastolfe and his running away, coined after 
the manner of Jonson and others, and as he him- 
self had done in Doll, Pistol, Nym, and other such 
names, Falstaff, quasi False staffe,a broken reed 
not to be depended upon, one not a staff, but a 
thrasonical coward. Of a personage created by 
Shakespeare there can be no true monograph, 
but there is a paper which may be read with 
advantage ‘ On the Historical Element in Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff,’ by J. Gairdner, in his and 
Spedding’s ‘ Studies in English History,’ 1881. 
As to the reproduction of his type, Jonson’s Bo- 
badil is somewhat of the same, but wanting Fal- 
staff's humour—a humour so Shakespearian that 





we can look for it in no other. 
Br. NicHoLsoyx 


There are no circumstances in the career of Sir 
John Fastolff that could at all encourage the sup- 
position that Shakspere had this historical cha- 
racter in his mind when framing that of the cele- 
brated Bacchanalian knight. 

In a short biographical notice of Fastolff which 





appears in what I believe to be a somewhat rare 
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little volume (title-page wanting) of ‘ Worthies of 
the Eastern Counties,’ he is referred to as 

“that renowned genera and governor, who distinguished 
himeelf in the reigns of Henry IV., V., and VI. of Eng- 
land, and was employed in the foreign wars for the long 
epace of forty years.” 

It goes on to say that he was a descendant of an 
ancient family in Norfolk, and could boast of a 
train of illustrious ancestors. He appears to have 
been of a branch seated at Castre or Caistor, which 
he afterwards adorned with a beautiful seat, and 


was probably born there or in Yarmouth about | 
In 1408 he married a rich widow | 


the year 1378. 
of quality in Ireland, Lady Castlecomb, relict of 
Sir Stephen Scrope. 

Not long after his marriage he appears to have 
engaged in foreign service. He signalized himself 
at the memorable battle of Agincourt. He was 
likewise at the taking of the castle of Tonque, the 


city of Caen, the castle of Courcy, the siege of | 


Seez, the town of Falaise, and at the great siege 
of Rouen in 1417; and, indeed, in almost every 
engagement of consequence during the long period 
of his service. In all these he displayed so much 
courage, pradence, and knowledge of the art of 
war, that his respective sovereigns bestowed on 
him the highest marks of regard and honour. 

In 1436, and for about four years longer, he filled 


the office of Governor of Normandy, but in 1440 | 


he returned home, and, laden with the laurels he 
had gathered in France, became illustrious in his 
domestic as he had been in his foreign character. 
In 1459, having reached the age of four score 
years, he says of himself that he was ‘in good re- 
membrance, albeit I am greatly vexed with sick- 
nesse and thrugh age infebelyd.” He lingered 
under a hectic fever for nearly five months, and 
expired at his seat at Caistor above mentioned. 
He was buried with great solemnity under an arch 


been a usual practice of the Sovereign Pontifis to 
order from time to time the coinage of commemora- 
tive medals, on the front of which appears the 
portrait of the reigning Pope, and on the reverse 
some subject chosen from a notable event or ex- 
pressing the general policy and intentions of the 
Pontificate. The medal in question represents the 
Pontiff engaged in driving the heretics of the day 
from the fold of Christ, while the legend—said by 
Molinetus to be taken from the works of 
St. Augustine, though I am assured by a learned 
friend that he has never been able to find these 
words in the writings of the great doctor—denotes 
the combination of firmness and clemency which 
should be characteristic of the true Shepherd of 
the fold. Pope Paul II. was especially gentle 
with heretics, and was inclined to inflict on them 
no severer punishment than the mildest form of 
imprisonment. The medal has been frequently 
reproduced and is of little value, unless there is 
reason to believe that the particular ¢xemplaire is 
| really an old one of the period 1464-70. 
W. Kenwortay Browne. 

Viareggio, Toscana, Italy. 


| 
| The medal of Pope Paul II., with reverse in- 
| scription ‘* Solum in feras pius bellatur pastor,” is 
| published in Bonanni’s ‘ Numismata Pontificum,’ 
| vol. i, p. 84 (see plate, fig. x.). The Cardinal da 
| Molinet is quoted as authority for the statement 
| that the motto is a dictum of St. Augustine in 
| reference to the persecution of heretics; but 
| Bonanni says that he searched through the learned 
| doctor’s works for it in vain. Paul’s zeal for the 
faith was shown in his persecution of the Hussites 
} and his excommunication of George Podiebrad, 
King of Bohemia. E. Rapsox. 
British Museum. 


Raxpat. Haworta (7" S. xi. 167).—The 


ina — of his own building, on the south side | Roland Hayward, “ clothworker, of Milk Street,” 
° 


of the c 
the Holm, Norfolk. 
Liverpool. 


J. M. Russet. 


ir of the abbey church of St. Benet of 


| is doubtless Sir Rowland Hayward, clothworker, 
Sheriff 1563 ; Alderman (1) of Farringdon Witb- 
out, 1560, (2) Queenhithe, 1564, (3) Cripplegate, 
1566, (4) Lime Street, 1571 ; Mayor 1570, and 


I published in the Gentleman's Magazine for | 
May, 1887, as much on the above question as 
most readers are likely to desire. I was encouraged : . 
to do so from having found in the Irish Record | Bridgnorth, Salop, and married (1) Joan, — 
Office some curious inedited MSS. referring to Sir | of William Tillesworth, citizen and goldsmith, dy 


John Fastolf, Wine Butler for Ireland in the reign whom he had issue three sons and five daughters, 
| of whom all but three daughters died in infancy, a0 


again (loco Sir John Allot, deceased September 17) 
1591. He was the son of George Hayward, of 





of Henry IV., and afterwards the hero of various 


battles, not to speak of some retreats. 
W. J. FirzParaicr, F.S.A. 
Dublin. 


of these Elizabeth was married, firstly, to Ric 

Warren, Esq. ; secondly, to Thomas Knevit, Esq., 
one of Her Majesty’s Privy Chamber ; Susan, the 
second daughter, was married to Henry Towne 





M. Paris is undoubtedly aware that Verdi is | end, Esq.; whilst Joane, the third daughter, ¥# 


at present at work on an opera in which Falstaff 


is to be the central figure. Sypyey Scrorpe. 


Mepat or Pore Pact II. (7" S. xi. 106).— | 
Tt bas 


Paul II. was Pietro Barbo, a Venetian. 


| married to John Thinne, Esq. (ancestor of the 
| Marquis of Bath), whose mother was a danghter of 
| Sir Richard Gresham, Lord Mayor in 1537, and 
sister of Sir Thomas Gresham. . ; 
Sir Rowland Hayward married (2) Katherine, 
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second daughter of Thomas Smythe, Eeq., of 
Osterhanger Castle, Kent, the famous Customer, 
by whom also he had three sons and five daughters, 
of whom George, John, Alice, Katherine, Mary, 
and Anne, all young and unmarried at his death, 
survived their father. 

Lady Katherine Hayward, granddaughter of Sir 
Andrew Judd, Lord Mayor in 1550, was remarried 
to Sir John Scott, of Nettlested, Kent, where she 
was buried. 

Sir Rowland is stated to have lived in Philip 
Lane, Cripplegate. He died, senior Alderman, on 
December 5, 1593, and was buried in St. Aiphage’s, 
London Wall. Joun J. STocken. 


Even small items are sometimes useful. Ranulp 
Haworth is mentioned in pedigree of Haworth, of Ha- 
worth Hall, as marrying a Margaret ——, and had 
issue a son Edmund, living in 1542,and a daughter 
Margaret. This Edmund had two sons, Randal 
and Edmund. Randal married and had three 
daughters, Hester, Mary, and Jane. 

Cras. Gotpine, 

Colchester. 


Countess Noet (7S. xi. 147, 192).—A. H. calls 
attention to the fact that Noel isa French name, 
80 also is “ De Beaule.” It is not quite certain that 
the name of Noel may not refer to another lady 
whose name is not known, or rather was not at the 
time, for there follows in the paragraph at p. 65: 
“ Another lady, whose name we have not learned, 
arrived also in an open boat.” 

Ep, MarsHatt. 


Honr’s ‘ Every-Day Boox’ (7 S. xi. 169).— 
The “Table Book” is the third volume of the 
*Every-Day Book,’ the full title of each of the 
three volumes being ‘The Every-Day Book and 
Table Book.’ 

_ While on this subject, may I ask if any explana- 

tion can be given for the non-appearance of ‘ Hone’s 
Scrap-Book ; or, Supplementary Volume to the 
“Every-Day Book,” the ‘Year Book,” and the 
“Table Book,”’ advertised by J. C. Hotten, of 
Piccadilly, on March 10, 1866, as then “being in 
preparation”? See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™5S. x. 399; 6” 
8. 1, 354, 522. Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The reply which the Editor gives about these 
books is strictly correct ; but may I supplement his 
prompt reply? Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book’ was in 
2 vole. 8vo., and the ‘Table Book’ in 1 vol. 8vo. 
The late Mr. Tegg purchased the copyright and 
stereotype plates of Messrs. Clowes & Sons, printers, 
Stamford Street, and some time after the sale en- 
gaged Mr. Hone to write a fourth volume, to match 





the other three books, and named it the ‘ Year- 
Book.’ Chambers’s ‘Book of Days’ was founded | 
on Hone’s books, and Mr, Chambers once told me | 
be never regretted the “ great anxiety and trouble” | 


which writing the books caused him. All trifles, 

however insignificant, sometimes are worth remem- 

bering. Witriam Teco. 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


The original issue, in boards, usually had a 
double set of titles, viz., one set for binding in 
two volumes (which was more frequently done), 
and the other for binding in four. I have had a 
set, however, which, besides the usual titles, had a 
supplementary set for vols. i., ii., and iii., the third 
volume being what is usually known as the ‘ Table 
Book.’ W. Kine. 

Paisley. 

In reply to Mr. Hiatt, I may safely say that 
the ‘ Every-Day Book’ was only published in two 
volumes, my authority being the preface to the 
second volume, quotations of which I give, as I 
presume Mr. Hrart has not that volume in his 
possession :— 

“ But there were some readers who thought the work 

ought to have been finished in one volume, others who 
were not inclined to follow beyond a second; and their 
apprehensions that it could not, or their wishes that it 
should not be carried further, constrained me to close 
it.” 
He then goes on to state that the matter he was 
obliged to omit from the ‘Every-Day Book’ “in 
order to conclude it within what the public deem 
a reasonable size, I purpose to introduce in my 
‘Table Book,’” thus showing that no third volume 
was ever published. 

As regards the accuracy of their contents, in 
very many cases he gives references as to where he 
found his matter; and I have always understood he 
has been looked upon as trustworthy—at any rate 
testimony from his books has been deemed correct 
enough to be inserted in‘N.& Q.’ G.S. B. 

Cotiection oF AvuTocrapns (7 S. x. 505; 
xi. 38).—The following, quoted from a paper by 
F. Somner Merryweather, ‘Some Remarks on 
collecting Miscellaneous Papers and Autographs,’ 
in the Archivist and Autograph Review, vol. iii. 
No. 12, December, 1890, may be of interest to 
Mr, CroFrTon :— 

“ From a kindred spirit of reverence and love for the 
good and great has sprung a desire for the acquisition of 
autographs, Collections of such memorials were from 
necessity rare previous to the sixteenth century. A book 
of crosses and marks, although the marks and crosees of 
kings and nobles, would have afforded but a dreary pro- 
spect of amusement. It was not every great man that 
could use his pen. The nobles of France affected to 
think it vulgar to write. It is related of a Duke of 
Montmorency that on being required to fix his signature 
to a marriage contract he drew his sword and cut the 
mark of the cross on the parchment, exclaiming ‘that 
being a great noble he was unable to write his name.’ 
The Knights of the Garter at Windsor kept an album, 
which those whom they entertained were sometimes re- 
quested to enrich with their autographs. It was not 
always that this request could be complied with. Shassek, 
Secretary to the Mission of Leo, Ambassador from Bo- 
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hemia to the Court of Edward IV., mentions that, after 
dining with the Knights in 1466, Leo, Baron of Ros- 
mithal and Blatna, was asked to write his name and 
titles in the book, a feat which he accomplished with 
euch dubious success that when he had departed an 
application was sent after him to return and read it. 
This is an early, if not the earliest, instance of autograph 
collecting ; but in the sixteenth century it became the 
fashion on the Continent, and especially in Germany, to 
gather into a white-paper book the autographs of friends 
and persons of eminence. The book was called an 
Album, or Thesaurus Amicorum, Mr. Nichols, in his 
valuable work on the ‘Autographs of Royal, Noble, 
Learned, and Remarkable Personages, refers to the 
existence of many such albums in the British Museum. 


The most ancient bears the date of 1578. Charles I., | 


whose fine taste led him to appreciate these memorials, 
was a collector, and his album, rich in mottoes and auto- 
graphs, is aleo preserved in our national library. 


J. Curnzert Wetcn, F.C.S. 


There does not appear to be in ‘N. & Q.’ any 

direct reference to the trouble which Sir Henry 
Wotton brought upon himself by obliging an auto- 
graph collector in Germany about the year 1604. 
He was on his way to Venice as the Ambassador 
of James I., and at Augsburg, being induced to 
write a sentence in an “ Albo (a Book of white 
Paper, which for that purpose, many of the Ger- 
man Gentry usually carry about them),” he wrote 
“a pleasant definition of an Ambassadour, in these very 
words : ‘ Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad mentien- 
dum Reipublicz causi,) Which Sir Henry Wotton could 
have been content should bave been thus Englished 
‘An Ambaseadour is an honest man, sent to die abroad 
for the good of hie Country.’ But the word for /ye 
(being the hinge upon which the Conceit was to turn), 
was not so exprest in Latine, as would admit (in the 
hands of an Enemy especially) so fair a construction as 
Sir Henry thought in English. Yet as it was, it slept 
quietly among other Sentences in this A/ho.”’ 
In about eight years, however, Jasper Scioppius, 
who was engaged in writing books against James I., 
by some means saw the sentence in the album, and 
using it to the full against his adversary, Sir Henry 
Wotton had much difficulty in appeasing the irate 
monarch. See ‘Life’ by Izaac Walton (* Reliquie 
Wottoniane,’ ed. 1685). J. F. MAnsercu. 

Liverpool, 

‘ The collecting of autographs came into fashion in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the gentry carried 
about with them white-paper books to obtain and pre- 
serve in them the signatures of persons of eminence, 
1626. Nichols himself made a most extensive collec- 
tion. 

I have had this note by me for some time, but do 
not remember its source. C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


In reply to Mr. Crorton’s suggestion that 
autograph collecting is a modern invention, see 
the Archivist of March, 1888, which contains an 
interesting article upon ‘ Autogrepb Collecting in 
the Sixteenth Century,’ ana refers to early collec- 
tions entitled ‘“‘ Albo Amicoram.” 

Isaac Walton defines the “ Albo” to be a wnite- 


| paper book which the German gentry usually carry 
| about them for the purpose of requesting eminent 
| characters to write in. There are seven albums in 
| the British Museum, the earliest being No. 851 in 
the Sloane MSS., formed in 1579. 

The article in the Archivist is said to be in- 
debted to Mr. J. G. Nichols’s work, published in 
1829. I, C. Govtp. 


Ecyrtian Rocve=Girsy (7* S. xi. 67).—This 
was a common form in registers, statutes, or else- 
where. See Blackstone, book iv. chap. xiii. Burn 
has, — 

“ Loughborough, 1581, Margaret Bannister, daughter 
of W. Bannister, going after the manner of rogueish 
Egyptians, was baptized April 2." —Burn, u. inf, p. 83. 

“Lanchester, William, the son of an Egiptian, bap. 
19 Feb., 1564." —P. 92. 

“St. Nicholas, Durham, 1592. Simson, Arington, 
Fetherstone, Fenwicke, and Lancaster were hanged for 
being Egyptians,” —P. 193, 

The note, apparently after Blackstone, but with 
out mention, states, — 

* The 22 Henry VIII. (1530), cap. 10, is ‘an Act con- 
cerning outlandish people, calling themselves Egyptians 
In 1554 another Act, passed 1, 2 Philip-Mary, c. 4, hasa 
| provision in favour of such Egyptians as shall leave that 
| life to become servants,’’— Burn’s ‘Hist. of Parish 

Registers,’ Russell Smith, 1862. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 
| “WE SHALL LIVE TILL WE DIg, LIKE TaNTRA- 
posus” (7 S. x. 447, 476; xi. 97).—Tantra- 
boobus is the word as I have heard it pronounced, 
not as applied to a child, but toa great noise made 
bychildren. I should think the origin would bedifi- 
cult to trace. Does tantarabobs mean the devil in 
Devon? I doubt it very much, in spite of Halli 
well. He himself gives tantara for a confused 
noise, as of a drum. This I think wrong also 
Tantara is > metallic onomatopeia, and taratan- 
tara is a sound of trumpets. Tantarabobs would 
be bell-ringing, and might be rung to drive the 
devil away, but not to represent him. Tantra 
| and tantara are both of affinity with tantrum, an 
| explosion of ill temper. Taram signified thander 
in the old language of Gaul. Their Jupiter Tonans, 
Borelsays,they called Taramisor Taranis. Webster 
gives tintamar as being a confused noise. Littré 
gives tintamarre as from the Wallon titamdr. It 
appears to me that it comes from finter, to ring 4 
bell so slowly that the clapper only strikes ore side 
of it. Borel and Pasquier give a fanciful deriva- 
tion. It is the same imitative sound as in tintin, 
| the clash of glasses, or in tink, the sharp, shrill noise 
| that we get in our word tinker. The same sound 
| recurs with reduplication in tintinnabulum, and 
| again in Montaigne’s happy word, “ Le son mesme 
des noms qui nous tintowine aux oreilles.” 1 am 
| afraid this only shows lingual tendencies, We must 
| no more expect exact etymons for Tantrahobus ané 
| Tantarabobs than for such a word as Rabelaiss 
Raminagrobis C, A. Warp. 
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“Days AND MOMENTS QUICKLY FLytxe” (7® §, 
xi. 47).—It ought to be noted that the additional 
verse referred to by Mr. Terry is not retained 
in the latest editions of ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ another being substituted for it. To 
the former of these additional verses there were 
grave objections, which do not apply to the latter. 

C. C. 


The couplet in Bohn is found in John Stow’s 
‘London.’ I cannot at this moment put my hand 
on it. It is given as part of an old epitaph in 
some City church :— 

As tree falleth, so it lieth ; 
As man liveth, so he dieth. 


C. A. Warp. 


Walthametow. 





“THE SHADOW OF A SHADE” (7% S, x, 497; 
xi, 74).—The place in 2schylus in which cidwAov | 
oxias, the Greek counterpart of ‘‘ a shadow of a 
shade,” occurs is ‘ Agamemnon,’ ], 838 (Dindorf, 
*Poet. Scen.’). It runs thus:— 


€L0WsS Acyoup av, € yap eerirra, 


| 


optAias KaTOWTpOV, eidwAov oxsas 

doxovrras efvat KapTa Tpevyevels € 201, 
Which may be thus rendered: ‘‘I can declare 
from my own knowledge, for I know it well, that 
some who appeared to be exceedingly friendly 
to me were but the mirror of friendly converse,” | 
‘.¢., the unreal semblance, “the shadow of a 
shade.” 

The same phrase occurs once in Sophocles in a | 
fragment of his ‘Tyro’ (xv. 6), with reference to 
& mare seeing her own image reflected in a river, | 
after her mane had been shorn by the grooms, and | 
starting back in horror at the sight :— 


NTS... .€v Aeyuwve ToTapiwy ToTar 


(dn oxwas €tdwAov avyacbeéa’ UTO. 


The term (Edipus applies to himself (‘(Ed. Col., 
110) is G@Avov eidwAov alone, without oxias. 
Both the words occur in consecutive clauses in 
* Ajax,’ 126 :— 

opw yap neas ovdev ovras dAXo Aap 

elowr’,, dvourep (apev, 7} Kovdyy oKidv. 
Philoctetes also describes himself (946-7) as the 
shadow of smoke, a mere idle semblance (xazvév 
gKiav, c\OwAov aAAws). Epmucenp VENABLEs. 





Mr. E. Watrorp’s is an excellent reference, | 
bat requires to complete it A/sch., ‘ Agam.,’ 812. 


‘ Agamemnon,’ |. 839. Scott has the phrase in 
‘Guy Mannering,’ c. xxxvii. :— 

“« Why, I hope, Colonel, a plain man may go to heaven 
without thinking about them at all; besides, inter nos, 
Iam a member of the suffering and Episcopal Church 
of Scotland—the shadow of a shade now, and fortunately 
80,” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Tae Union with Iretanp (7" §. xi. 45).— 

The sentiment pointed at in the “Union of 
Hearts” of the political parlance of our day was 
far more commonly heard in the last century than 
the note of G. F. R. B. seems to imply, and found 
more distinguished expression than that which he 
cites. In the debate on the commercial proposi 
tions in 1785, Pitt, referring to the ‘‘ heavy loss” 
sustained by the separation of the American 
colonies, appealed to the House 
“ to preserve from further dismemberment and diminu- 
tion, and to unite and connect what yet remained of our 
reduced and shattered empire, of which Great Britain 
and Ireland were now the only considerable members, in 
the bond of mutual affection, of mutua! kindness, and 
reciprocity of interest." —Hansard, May 12. 
And seven years earlier than this, and a year 
before the instance cited by G. F. R. B., Burke, 
writing to his Bristol constituents respecting Lord 
North’s Bills for removing restrictions on the trade 
of Ireland, says :— 

“ You tell me that you prefer a Union with Ireland to 
the little regulations which are proposed in Parliament. 
cecces This union is a business of difficulty, and, on the 
principles of your letter, a business impracticable. Until 
it can be matured into a feasible and desirable scheme, 
I wish to have as close a union of interest and affection 
with Ireland as I can have; and that, I am sure, is a far 
better thing than any nominal union of Government,”- 
‘ Letters to Gentlemen in Bristol,’ April 23, 1778. 

In 1800 we find Pitt once more reverting to the 
sentiment, and declaring that the measure (the 
union), then before Parliament (among other re- 
commendations) was the only one which could 
“unite the affections and resources of two powerful 
nations.”—Hansard, April 2]. 

Tuomas J. Ewne. 

Leamington, 


To UncrammatTicaLty Write (7" S. xi. 188). 
—Prof. Earle, in his ‘ English Prose,’ has several 
pages on the mode of verbal collocation thus ex- 
emplified. But nine years ago I showed that it 
‘‘can be traced as far back as to Wyclif’s co- 
adjutors and first disciples, if not to Wyclif him- 


self.” Of the essay in which this is proved a copy 


YwAov oxias also urs i ; : tdi y i 
$ occurs in a ‘Fragment of | i, now sent to the Editor of ‘N.&Q.’ Since it 


Sophocles,’ p. 75, Oxon., 1826. 
Ep. MarsHatu, 
Allow me to thank Mr. Watrorp for his reply. 
I felt confident that there was a similar expression 
in one of the Greek tragedians, but through some 
lapsus memorie I could not call to mind its where- 
abouts. EidwAov oxias is used by Zschylus in 


| was published I have collected materials establish- 
ing the fact that expressions like “ to ungrammati- 
cally write” have been used sporadically, without 
the break for a generation, for upwards of five 
centuries. Among authors of various periods, I 
have quoted for them, in the pages herewith en- 
closed, Bishop Pecock, Sir John Fortescue, Lord 
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Berners, Tyndale, Sir John Harington, Dr. Donne, 
Dr. Heary More, Sir Thomas Browne, Pepys, Dr. 
Bentley, De Foe, Burke, Wilkes, Foote, Dr. John- 
son, Burns, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Words- 
worth, Lord Macaulay, De Quincey, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Bishop Ellicott, Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Ruskin, Charles Reade, Bishop S. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Congreve, Bishop Ullathorne, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, &c. F. H. 
Marlesford. 


Ceer asks for an earlier example than he gives 
from Jerrold of an adverb introduced between to 
and a verb. I think very little search would find 
him examples in all times; but I will give him 
one which I heard recently at the Chester assizes, 
no doubt handed down through many generations, 
—the jurors were sworn “ to well and truly try.” 

APPLEBY. 


Cexer will find the collocation of an adverb 
between the word fo and the verb spoken of in 
Earle’s ‘ English Prose,’ recently published, as “an 
astonishing change which has come up in our 
time.” He, however, gives (p. 185) an instance, 
taken from the Transcript of the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, of astatute of Henry VIII., in the expression 
“ Men hable to sufficiently examine,” but, notably, 
in the print of the statute, ed. 1543, the phrase 
is altered to “ Men able sufficiently to examine,” 
placing the adverb before the sign of the infini- 
tive. TaRpDvs. 


Tae ‘Ivory Gate” (7" S. xi. 68, 155).— 
Mr. William Morris speaks very prettily in the 
Apology to the ‘ Earthly Paradise’ of his dreams 
coming through the “‘ ivory gate ”:— 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beat with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day, 

By the way, we are not told in any of the notes 
at the second reference why these two gates were 
of horn and ivory respectively. Is the explana- 
tion given in Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable’ the 
true one? It seems somewhat too ingenious. 

C. C. 


The gate of death is called the golden gate, 
at any rate, if not the ivory gate. In ‘An Old, 
Old Story,’ by Messrs. Besant and Rice, in the 
volume ‘The Case of Mr. Lucraft, and other 
Tales,’ 1877, p. 92, the ghost-seer hears a song, 
of which this is the last verse :— 

Still believe that ever round you 
Spirits float who watch and wait ; 
Nor forget the twain who found you 
Sleeping nigh the Golden Gate. 
Wituram Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Pram (7® §. xi. 104, 132).—Although ’umble 
was gibbeted in ‘ David Copperfield’ in 1849, it 
had been disused by the upper ten at least twenty 
years before. I well remember, in 1534, taking 
service in a church and dining afterwards with 
one of our peers. The conversation turned on cer- 
tain affectations of pronunciation then current, 
Lady said to me, “ Mr. Brewer, you are but a 
young man, and will excuse me for remarking 
that ’wmbdle is not now the received pronunciation 
in good society.” I shall never forget the delicacy 
with which this was said, but I felt the reproof 
most keenly ; and you may be sure that I never 
dropped that A again. When in 1849 I read Uriah 
Heep I always thought of that ’umiliation. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 





I think Mr. Marsnatzt is rather severe in his 
characterization of this word. It bas always been 
taken by me to be simply the attempt of childish 
lips to find a pronounceable substitute for the 
rather formidable “‘ perambulator.” Viewed in this 
light, the phrase ‘‘odious and meaningless 
vulgarism ” may perhaps appear a little strained. 
Does Mr. MarsHatt think that to speak of s 
vulgarism being ‘‘exploded from popular use” 
is a quite justifiable mode of expression ? 

Gro. L. ArrErsoy. 

Wimbledon. 


This horrible contraction will no doubt remain 
in force so long as the only alternative name for 
the humble vehicle so designated is a quinque- 
pedalian word. It is curious that, while the 
largest vehicles or set of vehicles—such as train, 
tram, truck, brake, cart, &c.—can be designated 
by a single syllable, it requires no fewer than five 
to describe the modest baby-carrier. I long ago 
introduced the babicle to my own family circle, bat 
I am aware that it has no chance against its 
meaningless rival. Hotcomse INGuesy. 


ProverBiAL Parases IN BEacMONT AND 
Frercner (7* S. x. 361, 431; xi. 53).—Me. 
YARDLEY points out that Beaumont and Fletcher, 
in the following passage, were guilty of plagiary 
from the play of ‘ King Henry VII 

All your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this in marble. 
The passage from ‘ Henry VIII.,’ IV. ii. being — 
Noble madam 

Men's evil manners live in brass, their virtues 

We write in water, may it please your highness 

To hear me epeak his good now 
But most students of old English drama hold ss 
an established fact that Fletcher wrote the whole 
of the fourth act of ‘Henry VIII.’ 2rgo, if this 
be granted, Fletcher in this case stole his own 


Ts 





child. Who can fail to recognize in the last line 
| quoted the peculiar crack of Fletcher's whip _ 


| To hear me speak his good now. 
J. E, Sars. 
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“ EVERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET” (5" S. viii. 
68 ; 7@ S. xi. 18, 117).—The stanza of the ballad 
quoted by your correspondent from memory is 
is not quite accurate. Will he excuse me for 
giving it correctly 7— 

What argufies pride and ambition? 
Soon or late death will take us in tow: 
Each bullet has got its commission, 
And when our time ’s come we must go. 
Then drink and sing—hang pain and sorrow, 
The halter was made for the neck. 
He that's now alive and lusty, tomorrow 
Perhaps may be stretch'd on the deck. 
Charles Dibdin, ‘The Benevolent Tar. 

A song beginning ‘‘I’m a tough, true-hearted 
sailor,” and set to music by Sir H. R. Bishop, has 
for its burden 

Ev'ry bullet has its billet ; 

Man the boat, boys, yo, heave ho! 
I cannot say who is the author of the words. 
The much neglected ‘New English Dictionary’ 
gives, under date 1765 (Wesley, ‘ Journal,’ 
June 6):— 

“He never received one wound. So true is the odd 
wing of King William, that ‘every bullet has its 
yalet. 

F, C. Birngseck Terry. 


‘Tae Provinxciat Spectator’ (7 §, xi. 108). 
—A bound volume in the British Museum 
Library, consisting of eight parts of this provincial 
magazine (Nos. 1-8, June 27 to August 15, 1821), 
8vo. printed and published by T. D. Dutton, 
Market Hill, Bury St. Edmund’s, contains the 
following MS. note on the fly-leaf :— 

“These Papers were published at Bury, but were very 
@oon dropped. I am not sure whether any more were 
ever published than appear here.” 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Witt-o’-tHE-Wisp (7 S. xi. 103).—That Jack 
0’ the Lantern is still seen in England at rare 
intervals is certain. Some years since (I believe 
it was in September, 1858), after a long period of 
wet weather, I was standing near the shepherd’s 
but on Mere Down, talking to an old labourer who 
had worked on the farm some years, when suddenly 


An old man named Thomas Topp has told me 
that he has often met Jack o’ the Lantern on the 
down between Hindon and Mere, over which he 
travelled many years in the night. He met a par- 
ticularly fine specimen in the autumn a few years 
since. He says :— 

“Tt went across the down like a flash of lightning. By- 
and-by it came back again, and we looked at one another 
a bit, and I said, ‘What! have ‘ee a-lost your way?’ and 
< he went again, It wasa beautiful light as big as a 
plate, 

I have known several people who have seen 
lights similar to those seen by my brother, as re- 
ferred to above. Tos. H. Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire. 


This phenomenon is seen occasionally in this 
neighbourhood. The following is a copy of a letter 
which a neighbour sent to me on the 5th of last 
July. His house is situated in a ravine, in which 
are several large ponds and marshy ground :— 

“T wonder whether you have ever observed the Will- 
o’-the-wisp which for several years we have observed 
from the windows of the house here facing W.N.W., that 
is, in the direction of Gill’s Lap. He is a stately fellow, 
and does not condescend to dance, hopping and skipping 
close to the ground, like some of his brethren, but pre- 
fers a sort of stately minuet high up in the air above 
the tree tops. He was magnificent the night before last, 
and I never saw him so high. His appearance always 
betokens bad weather, and the higher he goes the worse 
the weather. So you see we have quite a novel kind of 
barometer, and always a true prophet.” 

In confirmation of this prognostic, I will add that 
during the twenty-four hours following the gentle- 
man’s appearance I registered 1°83 inches of rain. 
C. Leeson Prince. 
The Observatory, Crowborough, Sussex. 


I am unable to offer Mr. Boucnier a personal 
introduction to the tricksy gentleman he wishes to 
meet. IwishI could. But I think it is plain that 
we must necessarily expect to meet him much less 
frequently “in this our isle” than we did when 
George III. was king, in consequence of the great 
increase in subsoil draining. I have very little 
doubt that the sprite is still to be met with in 
certain districts of Essex or among the Norfolk 
Broads. Cambridge, no doubt, was a likely dis- 
trict to have seen him in in Milton’s day. 





I observed a light in the distance, far away from | 
any human habitation. I said to the man, “ What 
is that light yonder on the Down?” He replied, 
“It is Kitty Candlestick. I have often seen it in | 
the bottom east of Mere Down farmhouse”; but I | 
have lived on these downs between thirty and forty 
years, and this is the only time I have been for- 
tunate enough to see it. I should have said that | 
it was shortly after the sun had set when we saw 
it, and it was getting dark. 

...4f Mr. Bovcuter will refer to ‘N. & Q., 4" 8. 
li. 125, he will find an account of something of 
the kind seen by my brother, Mr. Exnest Baker, 


on December 18, 1868. | 


T. Apotrpavs TROLLOPE. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


I find in Dr. Brewer’s ‘Guide to Science’ the 
following :— 

“ This luminous appearance (which haunts meadows, 
bogs, and marshes) arises from gas of putrefying animal 
and vegetable substances, especially from decaying fisb. 
These luminous phantoms are so seldom seen because 
phosphoric hydrogen is so very volatile, that it generally 
escapes into the air in a thinly diffused state. They fly 
from us when we run to meet it, because we produce a 
current of air in front of ourselves (when we run towards 
the ignis fatuus), which drives the light gas forwards. 
It runs after us when we flee from it, because we pro- 
duce a current of air in the way we run, which attracts 
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the light gas in the same course, drawing it after us as 
we run away from it. The Welsh ‘corpse candles’ are 
the same thing astheignis fatuus. Swarms of luminous 
insects passing over a meadow sometimes produce an 
appearance similar to the ignis fatuus.” 

CeLer ET AUDAX. 


THREADS axnpD Corps (7 §, xi. 141).—Touch- 
ing garters, when I was young and in Lincolnshire 
I heard folk say with smiles that Miss Blank or 
Miss Dash must knit herself a pair of green garters; 
but, as Gama Grossmith used to sing in ‘ Princess 
Ida,’ “I can’t think why.” Probably it had some 
reference to love or matrimony ; indeed, it would 
be a wonder if it had not. I see that Brand 
quotes from a seventeenth century play of ‘A 
Woman ’s a Weather-Cocke,’ Act I. sc. i., the fol- 
ing declaration of Sir Abraham Ninny :— 

Well, since I 'm disdained, off, garters blew, 
Which signifies Sir Abram’s love was true 
Off, cypresse blacke, for those befits not me, 
Thou art not cypresse of the cypresse tree 
Befitting lovers ; out, green shoe-strings, out, 
Wither in pocket, since my Luce doth pout. 
Here green strings would seem to be regarded as 
the sign of successful love, whereas in the old colour 
rhyme 
Green 's forsaken, yellow 's forsworn, 
And blue 's the colour that shal! be worn. 

The chapter in Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ from which 
I cite, “ Garters at Weddings” (vol. ii. p. 127), is 
worthy of Mr. Jeaxes’s attention. 

St. Switnry. 


| 
I well remember the scene of unfastening the | 


bride’s garter in the operetta ‘Giroflé-Girofla,’ 
which, I believe, was performed for the first time 
in 1874. Whether this scene was Lecocq’s own 
invention or was based on some existing Spanish 
custom I am unable to say. L. L. K 


The symbolism of garters takes us back to Ed- 
ward III., to Shakespeare and the dramatists. 
See a note in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable’; 
and for some lettered garters of 1745 see the 
Reliquary, vol. vi. Black ones are mentioned in 
Archeologia, xv. 161. 

“ At Tembleque we bought a few dozen garters for the 
use of some pretty legs at Paris; these garters, of all 
colours, cerise, orange, and sky-blue, were ornamented 
with gold or silver thread, and marked with various- 
lettered devices, that would put to the blush the most 
gallant ones on the trumpets bought at the /féte of St. 
Cloud. Tembleque bas......reputation for its garters, '— 
* Wanderings in Spain,’ by Th. Gautier, 1853, p. 151. 

W. C. B. 

The bride-garter-favour custom is used as a lead- 
ing incident in Marcel Prévost’s ‘La Cousine 
Laure,’ 1890, R. H. Busk. 


Gros Srreer in Paris (7S. xi. 86).—Your 
correspondent speaks of Grab Street in Paris in 
the seventeenth century and mentions one of the 
incidents which took place. Allow me to relate 


another. There was one Rangouze, a Gascon by 
birth, who, finding himself without employment, 
hit upon a scheme of writing letters to important 
land well-known personages. He published a 
| volume in 1645 entitled ‘ Lettres Héroiques aux 
|Grands de l|’Etat, imprimées aux dépens de 
l’auteur,’ &c. He was careful not to have the 
pages numbered, so that the binder might put the 
letters in any order he was directed; and when 
Rangouze presented a copy of his book the noble 
recipient was flattered to see that the letter 
addressed to him occupied the foremost place in 
the volume, and he gratified the author accordingly. 
Those were the days when authors lived, in Paris 
at least, upon dedications and pensions, as was 
especially the case with Scarron. This letter- 
writing was the same sort of industry, though 
perhaps more ingeniously imagined. Rangouze 
boasted that he gained altogether—though pro- 
| bably not by this scheme alone—1,500 livres. One 
|noble lord gave him 50 pistoles, another one 
| pistole and told him to take his book away with 
H. M. T. 


| him. 

Bispow (7" §, xi. 148).—I cannot supply Ma. 
Bixpow with all the information he requires, but 
one thing is certain—the name is local, and pro- 
bably must be sought for in East Hants. In the 
Hundred Rolls (1273) the place is referred to, 
| ** Abbas de Binedon,” vol. ii. p. 223. The reference 

is to the above-named county. 
C. W. Barps.ey. 


Vicarage, Ulverston, 


Grenvitte Famity or Stow, Corywaut (7* 
S. xi. 8, 114)—In the list of “Creations of 
| Baronets” appended to the Forty-seventh Report 
|of the Denuty Keeper we have ‘‘9 April, 1630. 
| Richard Grenville of Killegarth, co. Cornwall, 
|Knt. and Colonel. Patent Roll (No. 2543) 
6 Chas. I.” This, as pointed out by Mr. Srocxsy, 

was the only creation in that year, and with two 

| exceptions the last creation prior to 1640. These 
exceptions were the baronetcies of Vavasor of 
| Killingthorpe, co. Lincoln, created June 22, 
| 1631, and Tyrrell of Thorneton, co. Bucks, in 
| February, 1638/9. 

Sir Richard Grenville had been knighted st 
Portsmouth, June 20, 1627. In the Parliament 
of 1628-29 he was M.P. for Fowey, being then 
rightly described as Sir Richard Grenville, Kat 
He appears to be the Sir Richard Grenville who 
on September 30, 1643, was thanked by the House 
of Commons 
“for the great services and advantage done by his 
courage and valour to the Protestant Religion against 
the Papist Rebels in Ireland,” 

He must, however, have quickly afterwards passed 
over tothe Royalist side, for we find him included 
among those excepted as to life and estate out 0 

the Parliamentary propositions of peace to the 
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king alike in September, 1644, November, 1645, 
and November, 1648, 

In the Grenville pedigree in Col. Vivian's 
‘ Visitations of Cornwall’ Sir Richard Grenville is 
the second son of Sir Bernard Grenville, of Stow, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Philip Beville, 
f Kellygarth. He was baptized at Kilkhampton, 
June 26, 1600, and married Mary, daughter of Sir 
John Fitz, of Fitzford, widow of Sir Thomas 
Howard, by whom he had one daughter Elizabeth, 
the wife of Col. William Lenard. His baronetcy 
is not mentioned in the pedigree, nor is the time 
of his decease given, but there can be no 
reasonable doubt that he was the Sir Richard 
Grenville who died at Ghent in 1658. 

W. D, Pink. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


The mansion of the Grenville family at Stow 
was about three miles from the village of Kilk- 
hampton. The monument to Sir Beville Gren- 
ville is in Kilkbampton Church. Stow is now 
juite pulled down. D. TownsHenp, 


Civit War, 1642-9 (7™ S, xi. 149).—In Tre- 
gaskis’s (232, High Holborn) catalogue of current 
date is advertised ‘Army List, Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, for 1642,’ edited by E. Peacock, 
F.S.A. This should answer part of your corre- 
spondent’s query. H. H. S. 


In Banks’s ‘ Antient Usage in bearing Arms’ 
there is a long list of names (arranged according 
to counties) of those of his followers whom 
Charles II. intended to make Knights of the 
Royal Oak—an order, however, never founded. 

H. B. Guppy. 


1, Eagle Avenue, Tottenham, 


Romivacropis (7" S. xi. 7, 32, 136).—In 
Spain, or at least in Castile, a common household 
word for “ puss” is morreto=purrer, and this, so 
far as it goes, gives some support to Dr. Cuance’s 
idea (ante, p. 137). I have never met Littré’s 
rominer in use in French ; the usual word is ron- 


ronner. R. H. Bus. 


Description or Loxpon (7 S, xi. 208).—My 
previous offer (6 S. ix. 59) to supply MS. copies of 
this poem brought so many applications that I am 
now induced to ask you to place it on record in 
the colamns of ‘N. & Q.’:— 


Houses, churches, mix'd together, 
Streets unpleasant in all weather, 
Prisons, palaces contiguous, 
Gates—a bridge, the Thames irriguous 
Gaudy things enough to tempt ye, 
Showy outsides, insides empty, 
Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, 
Coaches, whee!barrows, and carts; 
Warrants, builiffs, bills unpaid, 

rds of laundresses afraid ; 
Rogues that nightly rob and shoot men 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen ; 


Lawyers, poeta, priests, physicians, 
Noble, simple—all conditions ; 
Worth—beneath a thread-bare cover ; 
Villainy, bedaubed all over ; 
Women, black, red, fair, and grey, 
Prudes, and such as never pray; 
Handsome, ug!y, noi-y, still, 
Some that wil! not—some that will ; 
Many a beau without a shilling, 
Many a widow not unwilling ; 
Many a bargain if you strike it; 
This is London—how do you like it? 
EverarD Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 
The lines quoted under the above heading look 
to me plaguey like a plagiarism on these of Scarron, 
noted on the title-page of ‘ Le Barbier de Paris,’ 
par Paul de Kock (Paris, Gustave Barba, Editeur, 
34, Rue Mazarine, 1842) :— 
Un amas confus de maizons, 
Des crottes dans toutes les rues ; 
Ponta, églises, palais, prisons, 
Boutiques bien ou mal pourvues ; 
Maint poudré qui n’a point d'argent, 
Maint homme qui craint le sergent, 
Maint fanfaron qui toujours tremble ; 
Pages, laquais, voleurs de nuit, 
Carosses, chevaux et grand bruit; 
C’est lA Paris : que vous en semble? 
Scarron. 
Scarron himself lived and died 1610-1660. 
THomas J, Jeakgs, 
Tower House, New Hampton, S.W. 


PassaGe 1n ‘ Contncspy’ (7" 5S. x. 505; xi. 93). 
—I am obliged by the answers to my query. I 
should like, however, to further inquire whether 
it would be customary for the guests in a castle 
such as that of Coningsby to light their cigars in 
the manner which is suggested. Mr. Melton is 
described as ‘‘a London dandy” and a “‘ gentle- 
man of the highest fashion.” It seemed to me 
that he would not be likely to light his cigar in 
the way mentioned in the replies—a way which 
I have occasionally seen used ; but was the prac- 
tice more common in this country fifty years ago 
than it is now? J. F. Mansercu. 

Liver; ool, 


Famity oF Sir Pair Francis (7* §. xi. 67). 
—All the information which F. G. requires he 
will probably find in Parkes and Merivale’s 
‘Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis,’ a book that con- 
vinced me that Francis had no right whatever to 
be reputed as Junius, though that is what it pur- 
ports to establish. C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Daiker (7S. xi, 47, 194).—I am obliged to 
those gentlemen who have replied to my query. 
My object in putting it was to ascertain the origin 
of the term “daker-hen,” used by Bewick as a 
name for the corncrake or landrail. His descrip- 
tion of the bird’s habits is very good. It may 
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truly be said to “ saunter about ” among the green | torical Mannecripts Commission Report on the MSS, of 
corn and the long grass, only now and then be- Southampton, 1887, p. 78). There is also a lease to him 


- , , : . (dated June 19, 11 Henry VI.) for a hundred years, at a 
traying its whereabouts by its curious buzzing yearly rent of a red rose, of the tower over their Water- 


note. J. Dixoy. gate and also of an adjacent tower, by the Mayor and 


Ses . . . community of the town of Southampton, which was 
This is a common Lincolnshire word, meaning apparently extended to one hundred and twenty years 


not exactly to go slowly, but to go more slowly. | six years later (Jd. 82, 83, 84). The Southampton 
On a journey a man may say, “Th’ owd oss is| archives also contain his will, dated Nov. 8, 1458, by 
gittin harraed, he begins ta dakker,” or, *‘ It’s which, after directing that his body shall be buried 
up hill, let ’s dakker a bit.” It means a slacken- beneath a certain marble tomb which he has caused to 
: f A thin S sever hesed & weed be made in australi parte corporis ecclesie Fratrum 
=o eS anytoing. pw ~~ ., | Minorum in villa predicta,’ he makes divers bequests to 
for ‘‘ saunter. Sauntering would be “ slitherin. pious and charitable uses in which the community of the 
“He’s a shak-ba ood for nowt; he’s alus/| town is interested (/d., 11). There are also letters of 
£, & = 
slitherin about,” or “ haikin” about, or “ slinkin ” | 8ttorney for liberty of seizin (dated April 23, 6 Henry V.) 


; aiealiees Relinal = a0: > by Thomas, Duke of Exeter, &c., to Thomas Soper, 
about, all meaning loitering of idling. R. R. of Southampton, burgess, and Thomas Clere (/d., 79). 


Boston, Lincolnshire. Dr, J. Stevens, in his ‘Parochial History of St. Mary 
. _ | Bourne’ (London, 1888), has a reference to a lawsuit in 
Motisy at Fort Vettore, 1806 (7 S. xi.| Easter term, 1767, between Richard Soper and one Ellis 
143).—In vol. viii, part i. of the Asiatic Annual | as to certain lands and tenements in St. Mary Bourne.” 
Register, 1806, p. 156, under date of December, F. A. E. 
1805, is the following notification: ‘‘ Mr. James 
William Miller, to be sheriff of Madraspatnam for 
the ensuing year”; and again, in vol x. p. 283, 
under date of December, 1807: ‘‘Mr. J. W. 
Miller, sheriff of Madras,” which probably refer to 


the writer of the letter given ae the faintest light as yet on the history and chrono 
. ©. L. Frovp. | logy of the first appearance of the word in English. 
James William Miller was sheriff of Madras in| Even a quotation as old as 1800 would be better 
1806. There was a Capt. James Isaac Miller} than nothing. Where in any reasonable book, 
in the lst Madras N.I., who was killed at Vellore | not written by an “ etymologist,” can I find it spelt 
on July 10, 1806. He was the son of Isaac and | fugelfot, or felafote, or fuelfot, or, in fact, in any 
Susanna Miller, and was born on Oct. 15, 1782. | form at all? I have no belief in these spellings, 
He may have been the nephew of James William | except as representing guesses. 
Miller. He was only twenty-three when he was Svastika is duly explained in Benfey’s ‘San- 
killed. He was baptized at St. James's, West-| skrit Dictionary, with a reference to the ‘ Mila- 
minster, on Nov. 3, 1782. J. H. M. | témadbava,’ ed. Cale., 73, 15. 
Wa ter W. Sxeat. 








Swastika: Fytror (7" S. x. 409, 457; xi 
234).—Before this subject is dropped, I should 
like to ask for a reference for the word fylfot in 
any old book. I really cannot find it, except in 
books of quite modern date. No one has thrown 


I should like to ask whether it was not on| geo 
account of the attack on the European officers and Tae THEOSOPAICAL Sociery (7" §. xi. 127, 
men, at the time of the former being at mess and | 198).—It is well known that Emanuel Swedenborg 
unarmed, that the officers of the 69th Regiment | took no measures to promulgate the religious doc- 
always carried their swords to mess afterwards, | trines which he professed, otherwise than by print- 
though they pitched them into a corner, not wearing | ing them and presenting copies to various learned 
them, except, of course, the “orderly officer”; and | societies. They were all written in Latin. After 
whether the custom is still in existence. I may be | his death, in 1772, some of these fell into the 
wrong as to the regiment, and the cause of swords | hands of the Rev. John Clowes, Rector of St. 
being carried to mess ; but forty years ago a regi- John’s Church, Manchester, who translated the 
ment did so, and if recollection serves me it was | Whole of the eight quarto volumes of the ‘ Arcans 
the 69th. MANGALORE. Ccelestia’ and other of his works. While this 

was going on, the Rev. Thomas Hartley, Rector 

Sorer Faity or Hamrsuine (7 S, xi. 67), | of Winwick, in Northamptonshire, translated the 
—The following appears in the Hampshire Inde-| quarto ‘ Treatise on Heaven and Hell,’ and io 
pendent of February 21 :— 1781 Mr. Clowes translated *The True Christian 

“ William Soper, Sopere, or Sopur, was a wealthy and Religion,’ containing the universal theology —_ 
patriotic burgess of Southampton in the fifteenth cen- | New Church. Besides these, other of Sw i. 
tury and possibly the builder of the ships Holy Ghost | borg’s works were rendered into English by the 
and Grace Dieu in 1414. He was mayor of Southampton | two clergymen named. The printing of those 
in _ and 1 _ -_ aa yey ag ay | works by Robert Hindmarsh, the king's printer, 

th some intervals, from ¥d to %. (Se ev. J. y ; . 
Silvester Davies's F History of Southampton.’) “A charter- | brought together ® few gentlemen who ~— > bs 
party of his, dated November 27, 13 Henry IV., is| ested in the new views of religion set fort 
amongst the munieipal archives of Southampton (His- | them. They called together by advertisement § 
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meeting of all the friends and admirers of Sweden- 
borg’s writings in London on the evening of 
December 5, 1783. Five only assembled at the 
“ Queen’s Arms Tavern,” afterwards “ St. Paul’s 
Hotel,” on the south side of St. Paul's Church- 
yard. The mutual congratulations at that first 
public meeting were most hearty, and it was deter- 
mined to meet together to converse upon the new 
doctrines and to enlarge the society. They en- 
gaged chambers in the Inner Temple, and adver- 
tised their meetings in the newspapers, gaining 
the association of some new members, After 
meeting twice or thrice in the Inner Temple, they 
removed to New Court, Middle Temple, where 
they took the name of “ The Theosophical Society, 
instituted for the Purpose of promoting the Hea- 
venly Doctrines of the New Jerusalem, by trans- 
lating, printing, and publishing the Theological 
Writings of the Honourable Emanuel Sweden- 
borg.” Among those early members were Mr. 
George Adame, mathematical instrument maker to 
his Majesty ; Mr. William Sharp, the noted his- 
torical engraver; John Flaxman, the sculptor; 
Lieut.-General Rainsford, afterwards Governor 
of Gibraltar; Mr. Loutherbourg, the celebrated 
painter; Manoah Sibley and Isaac Hawkins (both 
of whom afterwards became winisters to the 
society); and about thirty others. One of their 
first measures was to address the public, and par- 
ticularly the clergy, on the design of their society, 
and to invite assistance in the translation of the 
Latin works of Swedenborg, or ia contributions 
for defraying the expenses of printing and pub- 
lishing them in English. They adopted the name 
of the Theosophical Society, and set forth their 
leading doctrine that “there is only one God, One 
Person, in whom is the Divine Trinity, called 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, like the human 
trinity of body, soul, and proceeding operation, 
in every individual man ; and that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is that God ; and, secondly, that a saving 
faith is to believe in Him; and that such faith is 
necessarily conjoined to a good life.” In the 
months of May and June, 1784, a grand musical 
festival was held in Westminster Abbey, in com- 
memoration of Handel, at which several of the 
royal family and great numbers of the nobility and 
gentry attended. The Theosophical Society had 
cards printed setting forth the design and objects 
of the society, and on the back a list of all the 
translated works of Swedenborg. These were pre- 
sented indiscriminately to all who entered the 
Abbey ; and the advertisement was not without 
its effect in bringing together a number of rich 
and educated persons who favoured the new views. 

In consequence of the society having nowassumed 
a distinctive and “ proper” character before the 
world, it was unanimous’y resolved on May 5, 
1788, “That instead of the former name of the 
society......the following be henceforth adopted, 





as the authorized, scriptural, and heaven-descended 
name, which can never be forgotten or superseded, 
viz., ‘The New Church, signified by the New 
Jerusalem, in the Revelation.’” This was con- 
firmed May 15 following, and so the Theosophical 
Society was no more known under that name. It 
is needless to pursue the matter further, except to 
note that the Mr. Butler referred to by Essincrox 
is not known by his “ grammar books,” but as the 
author, sixty years ago, of the best spelling book 
which had then been published, and which, 
although it has had many imitators, realized for 
him a handsome competency, and bas to-day an 
extensive sale. Ton. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Fellows of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. By 
the late Rev. F. R, Raines, Edited by Frank Renaud, 
Part I. (Chetham Society.) 

Tue parish church of Manchester was made a college— 
collegiated, as the editor calls it—in 1422. From that 
time, we believe, a nearly complete list of the fellows 
has been preserved. Of these worthies we have here 
biographical notices, beginning with the foundation of 
the college, and extending to 1706. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the labour of compiling a work of this sort, 
or the service that it will be to local antiquaries and his- 
torians of the future. This is just one of those books 
which a society such as the Chetham is called on to fur- 
nish. Though of great value, a book of this kind could 
not be iesued without considerable loss, The few who 
care for what we may, we hope without offence, cal! ob- 
scure biography, is but a very limited body, though we 
believe it increases year by year. Some few of these 
Manchester Fellows may find their way into the new 
‘Biographical Dictionary’; but most of them have no 
claim to a place therein, and yet to Manchester folk and 
some others their lives are of interest. The volume 
before ua has no index, We feel sure, however, that one 
will be given when the book is complete. We trust it 
will include places as well as peraons. 


The Drama of Empire, By W. Marsham Adame, 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

THis is not a poem, as its title might lead many persons 
to anticipate who are familiar with the author's noble 
tragedy *Zenobia.’ It is a sketch, slight, but full of 
thought, of the history of the human race from the first 
dawn of civilization until to-day. The author believes 
that Egypt, or somewhere beyond on the banks of the 
Nile, was the cradle of the human race. In this he differs 
widely from many of the experts of our time, The in- 
formation we at present possess is so obscure and con- 
flicting that it does not do to be led away by the authority 
of great names, Whatever we may think of the early 
chapters of the volume, there can be no doubt that the 
greater part of the book conveys trustworthy information, 
which, though in a highly concentrated form, is ex- 
pressed in language of singular beauty. The few para- 
graphe devoted to the great Revolution of a century ago 
and the career of the first Napoleon are perhaps the 
best in the volume ; but where all is eo good it is not very 
wise to make a selection. 

Mr. Adams bas not only an ear for the harmonies of 
words, but an eye for the grand effects of history. We 
trust that this emall volume of fewer than two hundred 
pages may be the precursor of a much larger work in 
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which his matured views on the evolution of human his- 
tory may be traced at length. This is, we know, an era 
of small booke, but there is still a remnant left who value 
histories prolific in detail. 


A Student's History of England. By Samuel Rawson 

Gardiner. Vol. II. 1509-1689. (Longmans.) 
Tue second volume of Mr. Gardiner’s admirable history 
extends from the beginning of the reign of King 
Henry VIII. to the acceptance of the crown by William 
and Mary, February 13, 1689. It covera the most pic- 
tureeque and animated portion of ay oe annals, and 
e: nbraces the portion concerning which the author is the 
greatest living authority. Temperate, just, clear-sighted, 
tree from party bias, it is a work that the student may 
consult with security as well as advantage, and furnishes 
a condensed and admirably accurate and philosophical 
view of the struggle, ecclesiastical, military, and civil 
through which England in the establishment of its free- 
dom had to pass, Well-executed engravings from portraits 
lent by Her Majesty, Lord Spencer, and others adorn its 
pages, the illustrations showing also the progress of 
architecture, change of and other matters of 
highest antiquarian, historical, and literary importance 
The completed work will indeed be a contribution of 
signal value to the student. 


The Ancient Vellum Book 
Company. Edited by 
(Bentley & Son.) 

DepicaTED to the Queen, and printed, with notes and 

illustrations, “ by order of the Court of Assistants,” ap- 

pears the ‘Vellum Book of the Honourable Artillery 

Company,’ or, in other words, the ro!l of members from 

1611 to 1682. That the Company, with close upon four 

hundred years of life, and with an existence distinct 

from the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers, and from 
the trained band of former times, enjoys special honours 
and distinctions, and takes preeedence next after the 
regular forces, is well known, its full history having been 
written by Col. Raikes in a previous work. The book 
now printed is a magnificent folio volume of 165 parch- 
ment pages, giving the names of all who were ad- 
mitted members of the body within the dates specified. 

It contains a large collection of historical autographs, 

and is unequalled as a regimental record, supply- 

ing a full list of names at a period when no other 
giment can point to more than a fragment of a muster 
roll. On p. 5 of the reprint we thus find the signatures 

of Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II 

Charles, Elector Palatine; James, Duke of York, after- 

wards James II.; the Prince of Orange, William III 

George, Prince of Wales, afterwards George II.; and 

another George, afterwards George IV. Noblemen and 

soldiers innumerable follow, the signatures including 

Count Kénigsmarck; Jobn Churchill, afterwards the 

famous Duke of Marlborough ; Prince Rupert; Villiers, 

Duke of Buckingham; Sir Christopher Wren; and 

many others, Far outside purely military circles ex- 

tends the interest, and the book will be prized by the 
historian, the antiquary, and the genealogist. 


A Handbook of London Bankers, By F.G. Hilton Price, 
F.S.A. (Leadenhall Press.) 

Mr. Price's interesting ‘ Handbook of London Bar kere’ 
firet saw the light in 1876. Since that time the autho 
bas diligently laboured in the field, with the result that 
be bas added greatly to the size, the interest, and the 
value of his book. His investigations extend beyond t 
bankers, and include the early goldsmiths, of whom, as 
predecessors of the bankers, he gives a good account. A 
first portion of the volume is arranged alphabet 
under names, the list of goldsmiths 
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cash and of bankers being subsequently supplied 
under years. A full index completes a volume which, 
apart from ite value as a trade record, has historical 
worth as exhibiting the growth of English wealth and 
greatness 


Sir Richard Church, Stanley Lane. 
Poole. (Longmans.) 

Mr. Laye-Poote has reprinted with additions the 
admirable account of the commander-in-chief of the 
Greeks in the War of Independence he contributed to 
the English Historical Review. It is an interesting record 
of a brilliant service, and merits a place in every 
historical and biographical library. 


Nadeshda, 


C.B. G.CH. By 


A Poem in Nine Cantos. By John Ludvig 
Runeberg. Translated from the Swedish by Mrs. Jobs 
B. Shipley. (Stock.) y 

To most Englishmen this volume will serve to introduce 

a Finnish poet who has a message to bear that is worthy 

of attention. In spite of, perhaps on account of his ex- 

treme simplicity and variety he deserves a hearing. 


The Industrial History of England. By H. de B. Gibbins, 

M.A. (Methuen & Co 
A poputar ‘Industrial History of England’ is the first 
Symon, under the title 
University Extension Series.” Of the growth 
and development of English industrial and social life s 
short and very interesting account is given, the chapters 
on Domesday Book and the manors, on the towns and 
It is, perhaps, 
unavoidable that some of the views expressed in the later 
portion of the book are likely to excite controversy 

Le Petit Manuel du Bibliophile et Libraire continues 
its course under the direction of M. B. H. Gausseron. 

‘WixcHester Commoners, 1836-1] 
notices, &c., by Clifford W 
by Brown & Co., Salisbury. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 
Ve must call special attention to the following notice: 
Ov all -ommunications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as be wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat « que ries are requested 
to bead the second communication “‘ Duplicate. 


A. Betsame (“ The Pool’’).—A meaning of pool iss 


| hole in the course of the stream deeper than the ordinary 


bed. Such assumably exists in the Thames at the spot 
indicated. Cf. Liverpool, &c. The term pool (la pole) was 
applied early in the thirteenth century. 

Artacr J. Law.—‘ Crotchet Castle’ an 
Hall’ are by Thomas Love Peacock 

C. A. Warp (“La Torey”).—There is at Sedan 8 
Porte de Torcy, which is perhaps what you seek 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


i ‘ Headlong 








